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DJAKOVAR CATHEDRAL, CROATIA.——Car. Rosyer, Voewwa, Arcurrect. 





a | and the transepts terminate in apses adorned by | Within are found Corinthian columns and demi- 

or gaaies CROATIAN CATHEDRAL. high arches. The principal fagude consists of | revetted pillars, the capitals of which are 
Tur new Cathedral of Djakovar, an other-| (wo clock towers, algo in the Romanesque style, | adorned by leaf ornaments. Corresponding 
wise unimportant town of Croatia, is, as will be | 252 ft. high, provided with clocks and round-| with the building above ground, the orypt has 
meen iby the view which we give of it in this headed windows, the upper story being adorned | four altars and rows of columns. The sano- 
week's Builder, a striking building, and a by turrets at the angles, and canepied openings |tuary and the transepts are four steps higher 
remarkable monument of the Croatian nation, between. Three front portals, leading to the| than the nave and aisles, in accordance with 
bearing testimony to the progress of this South | nave and aisles respectively, rest upon columns | the traditions of tho Romanesque style in Ger- 
Slavonian race. The movement for erecting a| with cubes as capitals. In the upper panel of | many. The cathedral has, besides the principal 
cathedral in Djakovar was started sixteen years, the principal portal is a relief of the Saviour, | altar, dedicated to St. Peter, seven smaller altars. 
ago, by Bishop Strossmayer, who also conse- while St. Peter, the patron saint of the| ‘The plans of the cathedral were prepared by 
crated the building, on October Ist of last year. cathedral, and the Sclay apostles, Cyril and | Herr Carl Rosner, Professor at the Academy 
The new cathedral is in the Romanesque | Methodins, fill the triangular panels of the side|/of Arts of Vienna, and the builder of 
style, the latter regarded asa union of Byzan-| portals. Above the intersection of the nave|Church of SS. Oyril and Methodius, Prague. 
tine and Gothic forms, being considered espe- | and transepts rises a lantern terminating with | Dombaumeister F. Schmid, of Vienna, and his 
cially suited to illustrate the tendency according a cupola,—the Kuba. The side walls of the | disciple, Herr H. Bolld, of Agram, assisted in 
to which the Croatian nation believes itself | cathedral are pierced by many large and small | the erection of the cathedral. The cost of the 
called upon to carry Western civilisation towards | semicircular-headed and rose windows, while | building was 200,00pl. The frescoes have been 
the East. ‘The church is in the form of a Latin the three apses have each five arches resting | painted by the two Seites, father and son, of 
cross, the stem of which forms the nave, the|upon pilasters, above which rums blind | Miinchen. The pictures represent scenes from 
two transepts representing its arms. The choir gallery round the semicircle of the apse. the New Testament and the lives of tho saints. 
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- | indeed, been said for many years. 


for a great many 
clearly 


of litigation, if we may use the expres- 
© accusation is all the more unjust as 
ing disputes, and those in regard 

, because in every such case it is 
experience that each side has a 
who, from the beginning 

pute, is the most active 


id bricks and mortar, 


ARCHITECTURAL QUESTIONS IN 
GLASGOW. 
GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


chair, and the duties of croupier were 
ebarged by Mr. David Thomson, vice-president. 
Mr. William MacLean, writer, the secretary, 
intimated that letters of apology had been 
received from Professor Veitch, and from 
Messrs. James Salmon, Bell, John 
Burnet, and Campbell Douglas, former presi- 
dents of the Institute, and other gentlemen. 
After the customary toasts had 
been given, the Chairman gave the toast of the 
evening, “The Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects.” He said;—A new style of architec- 
ture is said to be a want of the time,—this has, 
It has also 
been said that there is nu more use fora new 
style in architecture than there is for a new 
language. In the meantime, I fear we must be 
content to remain without any very extreme 
novelty in architecture; for with all the 
modern building, Paris has not begun, nor has 
London led, the fashion. ‘The architects of the 
present day, instead of endeavouring to follow 
up the outline of a new style, are too apt to 
fall back upon a uséless phase of design about 
150 years old, which was turned aside by 

, and thought to be buried ont of 

with the men of the 


in abstractions,” whatever that may | creation 


a ig answered by the simple fact that 
ye manne to understand very intricate 
« questions, very difficult 
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' , of London, te! 
points w! struck him as demanding 
ration were the insufficient and often contradic- 
nature of the instructions to 

‘itects; such instructions were more often 
thn Seakctnad sonpevennly. trap ean 
the consequently they al if 
pitfalls for the i men whe competed. 
The architect for the arcapene building has been 
appointed by the Town Council, but it was con- _ 

by many that the d 
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the elements w! 

t select from them, and ad 

upon them the impress of hi 

¢ wished to produce a work of art. 

copy Nature until Doomsday and 
an artist. Nature never 

and never would, 

power of the artist was owl 

selection and combination of the 

afforded 


culture in art-workers was history, 
which led to a correct Understanding 
It was sometimes imagined that in { 
- | historic or geological period there wm 
but a petrified ivory bi found at 
France disproved the correctn 
a: “= blade was scratched oF © 
with a few lines, depicti with ¢ 
able power an infuriated ‘sofmall so 
—_—_—_—_—__—_—__ only, page = the Iron Age tha 
THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF |"r* could be said to properly 
7 ORNAMENTAL ART. art was characterised by a fundamental ern 


| and however much the beholder # 
Unper the auspices of the Painters’ Com- | stupefied at the grandeur of Indian 
pany, Dr. G. G. Zerfli, one of the examinersand|were never in reality beautiful at: 
lecturers of her Majesty's Department of Science | imagination was rot cultivated, bub 
and Art, commenced Mek oi ‘3 ana lectures rood wild. Yas = built big les 
on this subject in ‘om - rated them as if they were so many carve 
Little Trinity-lane, on Friday, the 2rd ult cocou-nuts or small boxes; the decoration, 
The lectures, which are to be fully illustrated | fact, was simply a kind of panelling, 
y though very nice and appropriate on 
box, was entirely wrong when t 
ttentive audience, presided | temple 150 ft. high, as was the manner in wh 
the Worshipful Master of the Com- | they dressed up their colamns in a kind of 
pany, sssembled to hear the first lecture. work. The Assyrians and Persians had 
Dr. Zerffi commenced by referring | Rows 
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ly the case with the Egypt 

works as they had come down to us 

mental rather than artistic. Indeed, 
not 
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lect, in the chair, ani 
as Stirling, one of the Vice-P 
read by Mr. H. J. 
that the the 


siictions were held. The 

it any | May, when William © , for 1 

yet. the | ethas-bill, wh Te gales eesaptotishod ny ties 

am-hill, who 

srongh from following any: employment,was elected, 

The Greeks would have The second election was held in June, when 

waists too often to} Mrs. Ellen Kelly, widow of J. A. Kelly, who 

’ figures in the present | Was employed in the office of Mr. E. Conder, 
‘of female loveliness was|of Kingsland, up to the time of his]: 

was | death, was elected to = tert —_— and 

rpas at the same time her daug! mn Was 
ree ite hea nottent vdeallontion of worsen | lected to the Orphan Working School, (per 
hood. It was, indeed, a very tion | Presentation of the Institution), in place of 


incarna’ 
of moral love. There were, no doubt, little} Alice Grace Spencer, whose school 


where ; prod: children are being 
a agi om a et “pared in connexion with the Orphan Fund. The fourth 
the Farnese Bal althongh fine works in execu- | annual dinner was held at the Guildhall Tavern 


nsational ive of | on the 27th of March, Mr. Arthur C. Lucas, the 
= pangs ng pak eading ag —mcaypel Prosident, in the chair. ‘The total subscriptions | j 
‘Artistic fecling. Having spoken in some detail|®™d donations announced on the occasion 
of Roman art, the lecturer referred to taste and|%mounlod to 1971. 4s, With referonce to one 
iits gradual evolution, and the influences which | point connected with the Relief Fund, the Com- BO 
retarded or stimulated it. War, religious| mittee direct special attention to the fact that n 
‘quarrels, plague, political animosity, vulgarity,| the yearly income arising from subscriptions of the Pantheon deep! 
bigotry, ere were no elements of art| and dividends (making together 2231. 4s. 7d.) and with the opening 
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= hile. the other hand, xe, | is still insufficient to meet the expenditure, | show that the Roman 
Log pecy” pion ‘history, and a diffusion | Which last year amounted to 2861. 8s. 10d, | for that bald, unbroken hemispheri 


y: 
uced an appreciation of | This matter, the committee believe, has only to | any one acquaintedwith the 
cert aid cro tie tre | be made known $0 ke tested, and It's hoped Laetietioe Lbould knew thet tub 
élements of artand science. The aim of art was| that at the next annual dinher some important | elemental form of beauty. It was | 
Sp. ped ideas and to purify theif lives, | additions will be made to the fund. The report} neither of the pure Classic nor of 
‘but the modern tendency to imitate Queen| concluded by expressing the thanks of the|Gothic. Circular curves were never 
Anne or other patterns would not do this, | committee to Mr, Arthur ©. Lucas, the retiring | beauty. They are essentially mechanical 
‘Sty — upon the artist's correct know-| president, for his services to the Institution |) not the lines of li movement and of 
¢ the essence of objects, as far as he| during the past year, ' | 80 that as a princip! decorative 
mild be allowed to give them corresponding] The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the |“ unbroken hemisphericity” is scal to the 
sible and tangible forms. pikes tes as Rees and balance-sheet, congratulated the com-| winds. But the baby ese to utilise the dom 
anatter er mind, realism or idealism, pre-| mittee upon the economical in w the affairs | of St. Paul's for pictorial presentment 
' no would the styles of different| of the Institution were m yault of heaven is an insult to 
tists vary. In conclusion, the lecturer poser ach ak Imagine the spectator’s 
ferred to a minute on the books of the| Pe inci from its cbntemplation through 
Company, on the 10th of March, 1673, | gaye to note mundane windoy 
“that the painter of Joseph and Pottifer’s wife ore material constraction in the 
in the Four Elements be fined 31. 6s, 8d. for| there was a and crogs! Wren, though an t a 
| bad work.” He did not know whether | past 4 scientific and o consistent man, and 
 mothod of dealing with bad workmen | there never haye permitted such a solecism — 
be revived in the present day, but he was | * master lan; of design to be ; wT 
do an ornhill were ii ! So 
leagues, so that we may be sure # 5 


that if it were revived and 
hat ‘was done by Thornhill must have 

with the full knowledge and sa 
ir Christopher, who, though h 

haye permitted any mm 

‘osity,—which ultimate 

rawling saints of Verrio and Lagu 

he dome of St. Paul's, did ap of | 
hill's project of Aacirasion, esagauk gic 
ciples similar to the great Ttalian mural 
Thorvhill's design is, in my 
k ; that could po: ; 
ded the motion, which was|tion of the dome. 
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though in general conception 
: , neoonded ‘by Mr. be improved by hotter a the 
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LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 


On Monday evening, the 19th ult.,2 paper was 
read before this society by Mr. Geonge Bertrand 
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field. After strongly appealing 
= pile ——— the storms ng 
Somtna ss tea taken up, Mr. Bulmer proceeded | W. 
‘to tho subject of his paper, commencing with an 
account of the competition for the of the 
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PHE BUILDING OF 
CHIMNEYS, 


i course of a lecture On f; -b 
sf ear geen by Professor ‘Kook tetore 

‘Austrian Architects’ and Engineers’ Associa- 
tion, the above subject was treated at some 
h. From bot Bree ens _ technical 
ands the most saitable shape is considered 
fy him to be a round conical form. This mode 
of construction reduces to a minimum the 
gurface which is affected by the wind, and can 
uganily be executed so as to present a more 
pleasing effect. than that of aq or 
lygona) construction. As to the ornamental 
aleres of chimneys, it is remarked that the 
cannons of the last century form, in a certain 
degree, suitable models for pecan poke ns 
of chimneys, which can beeasily and effectively 
reprod in brickwork, . Reference is also 
made to the deceptive effect of chimneys in 
which, when executed, usually appear 
in ion to the surrounding objects 
than ae eee Thie fact is attributed 
by Professor to the absence of any shadow 
until the eye of a persen standing at the foot 
reaches the summit, the effect the upper 
ions being intensified by the absence of 

other shadow in the work. _ : 


rey) 


lication. 
the a may, it is re- 
m one-fifth to one- 
entire height of the chimney. 
of size of the chimneys should 
average diameters about 2 in, per running 
métre (89) in.), 
With regard to stability, it is stated that the 
excellent quality of the bricks made in Vienna 


would enable builders to be a little more venturo- | pe 
“some 


in. this respect, were it not that the 
violence of the storms in that part of Austria 
necessitated special precautions. According to 
‘regulations, a pressure of wind equal to 
about 30), Ib, por square foot is laid down as a 
basis, Stress is laid upon the necessity of the 
being executed in a substantial and 
exact manner, as a slight unevenness in the 
would cause the chimney to be out 
of level. [tis also recommended for the smoke- 
channel to be conducted into the chimney at as 
; high & point as is conveniently practicable, and 
‘well above the foundation. The reason for this 
pr is said to be that the smoke exercises 
t many instances a desiccating influence upon 
brickwork on the side where it is conveyed 
into the chimney. This cireumstance, it is 
asserted, is capable of producing a sinking of 

_ the brickwork after a certain lapse of time. 
In addition to suggestions as to lightning- 
; pry rie “= &e., ns remark is made that the 
< mney-bnilding in Vienna, with an 

internal 


open diameter of about 39 in., is about | court, 


bl. ronning yard. The work at the summit 
of chimney would be a subject of separate 
calonlation, and the brickwork of the stal, 
&e., would be reckoned according to ie cubic 
measurement. 


MORTAR FOR FIRE-PROOF WALLS. 


‘tho fire-bricks. Herr Liirmann remarks, 
‘ever, that the fire-bricks must not in such 


ceed the normal dimensions, as bricks 
Cle a.cies stout well burned through, and by 


their want of uniformity allow of displacements 


in the interior of the masonry, Tho evenness 
in surface of fire-bricks of good quality makes 
the quantity of mortar but small in proportion 
to the entire — of ne ese hy fire-resist- 
i ies which are not deteriorated, 
Hee Tarnemn asserts, 
the mortar proposed by 
in use. 


for that commonly 


SALE OF PROPERTY AT THE 
AUCTION MART. 

. VALUE OF CITY FREEHOLDS. 

On Thursday and Friday in last week Messrs. 
Farebrother, Ellis, Clark, & Co., held a large 
and important sale of age other property, 
at the Auction Mart. e property consisted 
of a portion of the London estate of the late 
Mr. Joseph Arden, and was sold under an order 
of the Court of Chancery in the case of Arden 
v, Arden. The sale, se eat b piers into 
twenty-six lots, ~~ reehold and copy- 
hold properties in Warwick-court, Holborn; 
Red Lion-square, Hatton-garden and Hatton- 
wall, Gloucester-street, Bloomsbury ; Stanhope- 
street, Clare Market; St. John-street, West 
Smithfield ; Wood-street and Gresham-street in 
the City; Goswell-road; OCurtain-road, Shore- 


ditch; High-street, Homerton; Upper-street, | an: 
and | lotiis let on leases 


Islington; Holloway-road and Esssex-road, 
Wapping and Bethnal Green, The 
rental of the property was stated to be 2,2591, 
Tr annum. 

Sir John Whittaker Ellis, who conducted the 
sale, observed, in submi ‘the property, that 
it was left to the late Mr. by his father, 
who had enjoyed it for about sixty years. The 
property was let at very inadequate rentals, 
and he drew attention to the that the 
rents had never been raised during the last 
forty years, although it was well known that 
almost every kind in the metropolis 
had more than doubled trebled in value 
during that period. It would now 


reasonable valuation which had been made by 
direction of the trustees under the will. The 
first portion of the an nk Pgaory (in three 
lots) consisted of an vided moiety of three 
freehold houses in Warwick-coart, Holborn, the 
rental of which was stated at 310l. per annum. 
In submitting this the auctioneer snid 
it was worth more t double the present 
rental. It was sold for 3,2001. Av undivided 
i in Warwick- 
Tcase oupiting in 1960, ut ‘1071, ioe, per 

on expiring in , a le 
for 2,2701. Pid 


annum, was sold Two freehold 


t on 8 yearly 
annum, were sold for 4,101. 


dwelling-houses, in 
field, concluded the day’ 


as 


the substitution of |. 


Wapping, rented at am, 

dio, The sale was brought to a close 

disposal of two lots of copyhold 

r-streot, Islington, com 

an aggregate area of 7,500 ft. 
ne expiring, at a 

|, per annum. The second lot isin’ 

They were sold for 6,2401, y 


“THE NEW BUILDINGS ON : 
THE WHITEFRIARS PRIORY SITE... 


a 
on the ground where, until within the last few 
weeks, stood the old coaching house, the Bolt-in 
Tun Inn, and the Sussex Hotel, and previously, 

the oarly and middle ages, the 


=e 





” 
at the east end of ‘Tower-street, to - 
Jane, and numbers of workmen are now 
engaged in work of dismantling these 
wad well-bail yg htone thay le 
well-built ‘on: 
last the same auctioneers effected another 
of the materials of the buildings in Mark- 


the extensive premises of 
Mesars. Barrett rite 


m. cigar which 
have only just been erected. The materials at 
poner ing to the build Ting in 
average owing to t ings 4 
each a su ial condition. 

The portions of the line now being actively 
— are between Mansion House 

tation and Cannon-street at the west end, 
and botween the Tower Hill Station ard Great 
‘Tower-street on the east, and it is stated that 
at these genial ida Se an tee 
Geers pines oe treats 
Nill, the tunnel arches are already turned, and 
the connexion of the line with the Man 


Whittington is said to have resided for a great 
number of years. In a few days Cutlers’ Hall 
will have entirely disay , a8 also the north 
side of Whittington’s house, which is likewise 
swept away. From Dowgate-hill, at its 
junction with Cannon-street, immediately oppo- 
site the station, to the junction of Cannon-street 
William-street, the works are being 
carried forward. There = three 
lannon-street, one 0} te the station, 
another a short Saree a ae 
5 8 Church, London-stone, in front 
there is a hoardi: 
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THE VICTORIA BUILDINGS, and tiles. July 1, 3882. 
MANCHESTER, These are rabbeted on all thelr faces, #0 
Mvssns. Ronyar Nur & Sons’ tender for the | Met toeether they ure gan and air tight. 
dos haps letadeed by tin Maconenler Corres 
has tl ne! ‘orpora- 
tion, and the works in connexion with the 
pide wiry ts now being 
ve been 
Done architect, ictachestes Tur compensation case of Gooch 
carried out under his superintendence, Exter- | Metropolitan and Metropolitan: District 
ions will harmonise with the | panies, was tried before Sir Thomas 


gs, which were commenced in| and = ead at the Guildhall on 


1875, and will complete this important block in | the 170 lt 

accordance, ly,—with Mr. Dawes's ori-| The claimant had carried on the 

although not quite so rich in| # stationer in the —— now required, 

ornamental detail as at first . The} No. 55, King William-street, Lon 

of the new building are very | for nearly balf a century, and at the 

extensive. time had thirteen years’ unexp 
—— 


ired term to 
of a recently-granted lease of the whole house 
BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. * 


at 300/. per annum, the w portion of 
he let off at 2501. a year for the full m 
889, T. Fletcher, Warrington. Cooking- 
stoves. Feb, 17, 1883. 


retaining in his own occupation the ground: 
floor, shop, and basement. 
893. J. C. Mewburn, London. Stoves for 


a 5 
Mr. Edward F, B. Fuller (Fuller & Faller, of 
Qarenratresth, in giving evidence an 8 the value 
burning bitaminous facls. (Com, by L. C. | Sis,Premises, stated that he had been seg 
Voorhees, New York, U.S.A.) 17, 1883. | No, 58, Kiog William-streot, ‘and that he had. 

900. W. Carrington, Openshaw, and W. H. | dealings vith onsen fe the various atreets adj¢ 
Bowers, Gorton. Wenn heat oe earn oe thereto, The premises in question the wit 
Mir tees | reg &e. a 19, 4 — Pape ng 7001. por anim. 

. ©. Cross, Leeds. Waste-preventin Fen ~ & year, w pon oye 
cisterns. Feb. 19, 1883. id B00, a which the claimant ought to 

905, 'T. Dunbar, Coalbrookdale. Fire-grates. | 190/. for Sxtures, 01. for fixed plaut, and B70 for: 
Feb. 19, 1883 erecting and fixing movable plant, and i" 

Sapa vd was entitled to be paid a farther sum for 
909. J. C. Bloomfield, wt and J. | forced sale of stock, the witness was bound to 


McGwm, Bally -Magharan. ‘ of | that the claimant could not seek oom ‘ 
bricks, tiles, &c. Feb, 19, 1883. loss of business, as the improved rental ay 


919. F. G. Fleury. Water-waste preventers. | up eae the remaining net trade profits, 
r 


London. of 
grates, &e. pel 


profi 
Chatfeild Clarke, the to the 
’ Company, agreed with Me. Fuller's 
premises, as he estimated the 
_ basement at 500/, per anoum, less 50! for — 
923. T. J. Mullings, London. Sash-fasteners.| ~My. Ramund Farmor (Debenham, Towson, & Co.), 
Feb, 20, 1883. on behalf of the Taleay company, valued the 
933, W. Lee and D, F. Beale, Maidstone. | whole prem’ 
Construction of blocks, &c., for walls and 
building structures. Feb. 20, 1883. 
939. BE. Edwards, London. Man 
bricks, tiles, &c. Sg by P. A. Lazarae, 
Pernget, France.) Feb. 20, 1883. 
971. T. H. Collins, Winchester. Window- 
fasteners. Feb, 22, 1883. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 
have been given by the following licants on 
ir ei fe hi 


Feb. 20, 1883. 


Feb. 20, 1883. 

920, H. W. Davidson and J. 8: 
Assisting the combustion of fuel 
Feb. 20, 1883. 
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4,804, J. Wadsworth, Manchester. Apparai 
rite gp g, cooking, and ventilating, &c. ‘Oct. 

6,106. W. H. Lindsaw, London. Window- 
rashes. 1882. 
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ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 
Published during the Week ending February 24, 1883, 


2,961. J. Harsant, London. Apparatus for 
water-closet traps and urinals, June 
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‘orporation 
edited with care and intelligence by Mr, 
Holmes, and includes much interesting matter. 
——The lecture on the Future of Electric 
Lighting, delivered by Mr. St. George Lane- 
Fox at the United Service Institution, 
has been printed in a separate form. Mr. Lane- 
Fox maintains the certainty that the uses of 
electricity will spread, and we agree with him in 
this; but holders of gas shares need not be in 


¢ch pine varnished. On the top of the first 
i of pillars runs, all round, the gallery front, 
whioh is of handsomely-moulded tracery-work, 
deeply recessed. The seats are all 2 ft. 10 in. 
from front to back, and, allowing 20 in. full for 
each person, will accommodate 925 adults; but 
by an arrangement of seats to slide out into 
the gangways from the ends of the fixed seats, 
2,053 adults (or about 1,200 persons, reckoning 




























the usual pi ion of children and young |any hurry to sell them, forall that——Mr. Bata- 
ns) can seated on ial occasions. | ford announces the early publication of ‘A Com- | i 
‘bo glazing is to be by Mr. Atkinson, of New- plete Asoonnt, ilaghauind measured Dra’ 


castle-upon-Tyne, in his apécialité of “ Muffied"’ | of the Buildings erected in Northamptonshire 
glass, with coloured “youndels " and “ borders” | Sir Thomas ‘freshen between the years 1575 
in the body of the windows, and foliated | and 1605, together with many Particulars con- | i 
designs in the tracery, The warming is to be | cerning the Treaham Family and their Home at 
by Weeks & Co., of Chelsea, with the introduc- | Rushton,” by Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, architect. 
tion of their ‘ Hydro-Caloric Coils.’ ‘The |——An article appears in the March number of 
building is designed by Mr. J. P, Pritchett, | the Bibliographer on the ‘ Book Prohibitions of 
architect, Darlington, aud is being carried out | the Church of Rome,” which have continued for 
under his supervision, assisted by Mr. Bryan as| 300 years,—from the destruction of Luther's |p, on which 
resident clerk of works. The contractors for | writings to the present time.——The Leisure | at . The student wasanxions tosend 
the whole of the works, except the heating and | Hour thus instructs itsreaders what to do in case | a to Kensington, but they were placed at se 
‘the glazing before named, are Messrs. Hirst & | of fire :—‘ In case of either achimney or a room | a vantage in not having any pert. of 5 
Sons, of Darcy-street, Sunderland. The con- | catching fire, the first thing to be thought of is| the principles and elements of 
to exclude all draughts; for it is certain that | He had suggested te the Department that they 
the slightest current of air will increase the | should institute elementary examinations in the — 
force of the fire. All the doors and windows | schools in the elements and ciples of orna- 
should be shut at once, and if the chimney be on | mentation, and also in the hi periods, It 
fire, a wet blanket should be immedi was his intention during the winter to teke ad- 
fastened to the top of the mantelpiece, so as to| yantage of the liberal prize money which the a 
exclude all draughts from the opening of the | president had given them to have examinations ] 
chimney, and entirely cover the grate; shutting | in those subjects. He purposed giving a series 
the trap first if possible. This will in most the next term on the ele- 
causes make the fire go out, by itself... You may i : 
throw into the grate a few handfuls of salt. 
Water should never be thrown down from above, 
as it spoils the carpet.and farniture unneces- 
sarily. A very common cause of fires will be 
found in the careless sweeping of the chimneys, 
the sweep’s neglect of pening the brush up out 
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; of the top of the chimney, leaving a cake | distributing the prizes. He agreed with the 
Ascension. No canopy surmounts this light, | ,, ceiling of soot, which either aaa or 


7 : spear J remarks made by Mr. Stopford with regard to 
veyron — ies Me ee comes down some night with disastrous conse-| the existing system at South Konaiaginn a8: | 
Ban Best hiss eribtente ns qarmanied bests quences, If the window or bed curtains catch | stated that within the past few improve- | 

pad daborate Abicecth cont ‘es. The | Le beat them with the thickest woollen garment | ments had been made, but he believed there 

‘alia cai sat ce care the Ma 24° | you can Jay yourhands upon, Window-curtains | was room for still further improvement. One 
es t temphine inet wo Reeeee can in most cases be torn down with a violent | matter to which he would like to refer was 
: na, Varist teaching in the Synagogue, | jerk, and this will prevent the flames fromextend- | the amount of time which he believed was 
ing to the woodwork of the windows, In| wasted in sketching from the round. He had 
escaping froma burning house orroom, remember | himself derived more technical instruction from 
that the air nearest the floor ig clearer than any, | nature than from sketching from the round. — 
and go on your hands aud kneesat once. A wet| Mr. Cochrane then distributed the certificates 
i (ied Barmaritan and of the Wise and cloth tied over the mouth and nose keeps ont Se lee eee ern ee een 
©) Poolish Virgins. The tracery lights above are ss ees ee mae tae et dewpetse° 
soaae eeeeed in gcisaille, upon green and ruby will | Prosident of the Board of Trade on the S 
; : Beneath each subject is an appropriate ment of arbitrators to asseas the value 
text; and at foot of the whole an orna- be taken f bli ca, Bho 
mented base and aa inscription of the donors’ ¥ Reed bie sR scpad pelig ; 
mames. The work is rather special in some of sirs/and wil he) ter more tation, which was introduced by Mr. Jacob N 
dteicharecteristics, more of In thrown on for that purpose prevents ht, M.P., consisted of Mr. Arnold Morley, 
she — y,of colour. damage to furniture. When an alarm of fire is} M.P., Mr. Whitley, M.P.; Messrs. | | 
Fd aly Bila Wega ter given, if in bed, wrap yourself in a blanket, | Pattison and Talbot, of Manchester; and M | 
poisons ae tha veer reel praer Dame yrchrrinapsl yet omens leo Pritchard (Sharp, Parkers, & Co., solicitors to 
1 pore sgpeneteadlr aging “=. Fy Fee the chance of ignition, and endeavour to remem- | the Association of Municipal C f 
their accessories. | ber the different exits from the house, where 




















tracts, together amounting to about 6,500l., 
which, added to the cost of schools, —about 
will, with professional and farnishing 
, make the total cost of the whole scheme 
not far short of 10,0001., exclusive of site. 

































STAINED GLASS. 

Tickhill Church (Yorkshire).—The large five- 
light east window of this fifteenth-century church 
has, by the liberality of the Misses Alderson, of 
Tickhill, been filled with painted glass in the 
style of that period. The lights are divided so 












tions. In the upper and larger range the central 
on & eerulean blue ground, is the 
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each other at once richly and harmoniously, an umpire by the Board of 
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accommodation of the public, i 
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neighbourhood of Forest-hill, it was resol 
“That, considering the large number 
habitants, and the continued growth « 
population in this district, whose 


wired them to have daily intercourse” 


ondon, it is desirable that increased f 
should be given by railway accommodatio 
parts of the metropolis, and that the: 
railway from the Crystal Palace by 
Ladywell, East London, Cannon- 
Charing-cross, which would open 
route, would be of great advantage 
district, and confer an immense boon 
thousands in London, who could 
easily and cheaply visit the Crystal 
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Persons advertising in the Builder may have 
REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE 
46, Catherinoe-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 

FREE OF CHARGE. 


Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 
are sent, together with sufficient stamps to DRY vio, 
in all thicknesses. 
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‘| field. We may cito as an instance and proof of 
this the case of the Indian railways; becunse it 


= HE various reports! i¢ ono into which none of the complications that | 


which, during the 
- first 
1883, were pub- 

lished as to 
the outcome of 

‘different great, 
branches | 


come under the use of the word ‘ capital” 


of | oeour. When the Indian railways were first 


completed, it was necessary to have English 
ongine-drivers, stokers, machinists, and: work- 
men in different departments. But the presence 
of these skilled workmen was, in fact, the in- 


of agri-| gtallation of a technical school, and of one by 


neguaing ead “ 
‘tare, and 
merce, are gene- 
"rally taken to be, 
"on the whole, of a 
promising charac 


which the native workman was not slow to pro- 
fit. Year by year more and more of the natives 
fitted thomselves to replace any gaps left inthe 
roll of the Englishmen. And they did this, let 
it be borne in mind, at the rate of at the most 
an anna to the English shilling (144. to 124.), if 


about one-sixth of the ac 

traffic. In order tp be safe, let us 

sixth. Then, if wo take the cost 

water transport at three times that 

port, and that of railway ti 

times'that of canal transport, we 

apuill the English has over the BF 

facturer, if the former makes the b 

position, On the const, it may be wait 
countries are equal. But one a 
being paid to the om) is ee S ; 
existence of harbours) this is 

‘borne traffic, it is not true as to 

On many parts of the coast-line 

Wales, the coal beds dip actually 
if| But Mons and Valenciennes,-on the w 


“ter. If there is| notthatofananna tothe rupee. There hasthus | great conl basin of the North of Brg 
no record, and a8] been a'steady decrease in the working cost of | 50 miles from the sea; au: over the 
little promise, of | the Indian railways, due to tho continually in-| part of the arca of Franco the coal 


‘euy advance by | creasing proportion of low-priced 


but efficient 


for manufacture has to be carried long di 


Jeaps and bounds, | labour, while during the same time the working | by canal. Thus, if our insular posi 


on the other hand 


’ various prophecies 
ohne arian as yet, unfulfilled. In one 


¢ ‘ment of the country appears, for the nonce, to 


» the distinct proof, in the comparative 

of reyenue from taxes on drink, of a 

“great increase in sobriety, This increase appears 
to pervade all classes, to the disgust of the wine- 
who supplies luxurious tables, no less 

‘to that of the man whoenrns an unenviable 
from the gin-palace. With some igno- 

ee, some fanaticism, and oven, in some cases, 
me arom has been blended no 
Fa on pat etal 
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‘the 1 f our national vee or Sg ar gg 


‘special particular, ring. ameerigeostonee et 


‘cost of the English lines of railway ‘has been, 


us an advantage of five to one, our mothod o 


that groat advantage. 
our inland waterways, the result will be 


| advantage, as compared to Prance, of fifteen 


Indeed, the above was only just written when 
we observed a notice carrying this competition 
a step higher. Young Indians, we are told, are 
‘sent.to this country for technical education at 
Cooper's Hill College, and such is their pro- 
ficiency that in a few years we may expect that 
the engineers, as well as the workmen, of the 


The manufacturers of 
to the fact that it is in the cost of. transport, 


are awaking 


to three,—or a gain as five to one, in the coat - 
‘of inland transport. 

‘The builder, the navigator, the excavator, | 
bricklayer, and the whole host of trades 
directly or indirectly contribute to 
tion of railways, are not to be starved 
at all events for want of projects. Ap 
is made to Parliament to authorise the ¢o 
tion of 1,770 miles of railway, at 
upwards of 76,500,000l. This is 
rate of 43,2201. per mile, or from 7 
above the average cost of existin 
tho United Kingdom. pene 
length, or some 530 miles, } 
constructed by exleting oompaaliae 
over 53,0001. per mile, and the 
which the London and North-W 
seek to add to its system are to cos 
Os ee ee ae 
very much be apenas 
interests of either tho sh 


1 are to be secured by works « 


cost. The 


,| plead, in order to justify 


that they have laid out such | 
their stations that no traffic 
unless a special charge is m 
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to invest money 


The figures of the “ Railway Returns” show a 
stondy increase in the cost of construction por 
mile, from 40,6181, at the close of 1880 to 
42,3671. for the present date, the 
new lines to be*completed for the estimates. 
This constant increase in cost mile is 
the scourge of the English shareholder. From 
1867 to 1883 the increase has been no less than 
71181. per mile,‘or more than 20 per cent., 
amounting to 140 millions of money. The 
French railways, on the other hand, which pay 
656 per cent. against 4:28 per cent. on the 
Bnglish lines, attained their maximum cost 
more than fifteen yoars , and actually cost 
2,8001. per mile less in 1877 than they did in 
1867. We fear that the outlay proposed for 
1888-84 will be more to the advantage of the 
contractors than to that of the shareholders. 
London is to have its share,—if Bills become 
Acts,—of the ves f expenditure for the next 
few years, 3,000,000/. being asked for in order 
to construct u new Mid-Metropolitan railway, 
of 4} miles in length, from Lancaster Gate, 
Uxbridge-road, to the Minories, as well as a 
further sum of 366,000l. as addition to the 
authorised capital of the Charing Cross and 
Waterloo Electric Railway. There is a matter 
for very grave consideration as to these urban 
achemes as far as relates to the value of house 
property in the metropolis. That the construc- 
tion of a railway under a road causes a serious 
deterioration in the value of the houses fronting 
that road it »s unnecessary to argue. Let those 
who have any doubt make a little tour of inspec- 
tion, and they will return with their doubts re- 
moved. The public welfare may demand such 
a sacrifice, ut then the public, it seems to 
as, have small claim to enjoy the advantage 
ef may acquire at the cost of the householder. 
when it is not the case of the State coming 
in to make a great military or commercial 
route, but that of a private association seeking 
Parliamentary powers to make a line in order 
at a profit, it does seem 
‘that the claim of the householder to equitable 
compensation is nothing but simple honesty. 
Now, take as little ground as possible for the 


onstruction of a tunnel, or, rather, of a sub- | i 


surface gallery, and it will amount to from 5 


to 6 acres per mile. For 44 miles this comes to | 56, 


25 acres. But the Mid-Metropolitan only pro- 
pose to purchase 3} acres of land, and the 
ity points to the conclusion that this must 

} for stations and approaches alone. On 
what ground of justice or honesty can this 
Company ask Parliament for power tantamount 
to making them a present of 25 acres of land, 
taken, at their own choice, as the crow flies, 
through the very heart of the metropolis? If 
® more way-loave were required, as for a gns- 


metropolitan line, we 

route may probably be, at all events, premature, 
But if and whon a new line is demanded by the 
public convenience, let it be made at the cost of 
the promoters, or if needful, at that of the 
public; not, in at that of the 
innocent individuals who happen to have their 
dwellings on tho line of route. 

It is a remarkable and, we may add, an un- 
expectedly hopeful feature of the menu for 
the present session, that ten Bills, authorising 
the expenditure of nearly a million sterling on 
forty-nine miles of railway, are Irish, only about 
a quarter of the capital being required for ex- 
tensions of existing lines. 

Tramways, again, in spite of the failure of 
the existing lines to exeeed (as an average) a 
five per cent. dividend, are not overlooked, In 
Birmingham, Halifax, Macclesfield, Portsmouth, 
and Wakefield, new tramways are projected, 
while numerous extensions are also proposed. 
Let all whom it concerns give heed to the pro- 
posal to lay tramways over Blackfriars and 
Westminster bridges, We may not think that 
the plan is more questionable than elsewhere, 
but at all events it should not be carried out by 
surprise. In July last there were 444 miles of 
tramway open to public use in England, and 
S64 in the United Hingtlom. The uve cost 
we make to be 14,6401. per mile, which, con- 
sidering the capacity for traffic, is proportion- 
ately as high as that of the railways in the 
United Kingdom, 

Together with new railways and new tram- 
ways comes the scheme of what is called the 
Lancashire “ plateway,” the estimated cost of 
which has grown in about two months from 

mile. This increase of 


When | or Christian sanctity to the circular form ; then 


main, » water-main, or a subway for the com- | goods 


- munication of the telegraph and telephone 
#ompanies, there might be an it in 
favour of u moderate o—: In of fact, 
such way-leaves are paid for very handsomely. 
companies might urge that the in- 
Onvenience that they would cause would be 
. temporary,—that the public advantage would 
be enough to sanction a claim, though made 

_ directly eh ppm interest,—and that, these 
lines once down, no neighbour would be the 
wiser for this circumstance, unless he were told 


its meaning and 


H 


if 


i 


vi ‘ 
fs pages aro ly 
rater presi no sections ve vse except one 

jor perspective. © Northampton — 
chnrch, which had perhaps been better omitted, 
as, unless our memory of the interior deceives” 
us very much, this conveys an incorrect and — 
very inadequate idea of its effect. The planis, — 
however, the main point in-comparing , 
es ee of form and 
arrangement, and the plans of thefourchurches 
specially referred to are given on a large scale 


pletely. Reon 
Tt is a strange bit of architectural of 
which these four churches form a piers 5 =< 
circular form of building is so seldom convenient — 
for pragtical pur that it stands outasa ~~ 
form ially ‘chosen for bolical or archi- 
peclarty through every phasool architectural 
ity through every phase (8 
istory in which it has appeared. And very — 
strange it is contemplate the manner in» 
which this ciro' form of temple has : 
ificance, while : 
through so many architectural the same 
main characteristics ef form and plan. The — 
association of the form with the idea of a ~ 
monument or tomb seems to go back nearly as— 
far as architectural history will take vs, chiefly, . 
however, on the Roman line of descent. M. Lucas: 
cites certain instances of Greek circular temples, 
including in the list the monument of Lysicrates, 
which, of course, is not a temple, though it has. 
the same architectural treatment on a small 
scale which would have been given to a circular” 
temple : its form is probably due more to artistic — 
than to any other considerations ; it was a good — 


first | and elegant shape for a little structure put 


up solely as a monument and not for 
practical use. This, however, is probably 
side the pedigree of the Templars’ churches, for 


0001. | which we must go to Italy rather than to 


Greece. From the Etruscan circular tombs to» 
those of Pagan Rome, then to the tombs built. 
by the Christian Constantine on a nearly similar _ 
model, including the one round the supposed site 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and which gave the new 
the Ro: 1 
And whilst there is this architectural descent 
from far-off Pagan types in the shape of the 
, the name of the most ) 


of all ancient re! is rege 
eI 
ristianity. The 1 
ot ae 

Tem 


Ey 


he 
they take ; 
give the name in turn to a chure 
of the Thames, and to a railway 
in an adjoining tunnel; and 

* has now become the name of a I 

a church which derives its 


i 





.| Virginia Adey 
ntious study, in this case entirely prosaic, 
“A Ww neg i Martinoan's certain! ; 


hic 

persons in England will hardly join in his 
enthusiasm in regard to “les réparations qui 
ont donné a léglise du Temple la splendour 
ti’elle offre aujourd'hui,” which, according to 
French text, are due to the celebrated 
, “Sidney Smirke, Decimus Burton, 
et Nath,”"—a curious instance of the difficulty 
which French writers, even one so well grounded 
in as M. Lucas, seem to find in deal- 
‘ing lish names. Mr, Smirke had a 
‘good deal to do with the building at one time; 
‘we were not aware that Burton or Nash 
worked on it. The name of Mr. St. Aubyn, as 
othe last ing architect, should hardly have 
‘been omitted. The church of Little Maple- 
stead (not ‘‘ Maplested,” M. Lucas) shows in its 
wircular portion the same general scheme as the 
‘Temple,—the octagon, with a six-sided arcade 
a Seg ie er gti Da eg a choir 
with an apsidal termination. . Fergusson 
‘culls this “a little St. Géréon,” referring to the 
‘celebrated church, though the resem- 
‘lance, which is considerable, can hardly be 

‘egarded as more than accidental. 

Added to the remarks upon the four English 
churches is a useful list, with brief comments, 
of the other known circular churches of Europe. 
havo Sap gem sop a little book 
which 29@ acceptable to as well as 
Soren readers, as ® succinct 
sel of the main features of our four 

-churches.* 
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GALLERY ART SOCIETY. 


_ DUDLEY 


man: 
Peon septa mn ei 
ch is | ue ‘rather interesting 


had | colour ia freel: 


sath # too. His “ Inchlonaig, 
Loch Lomond” (90), exhibits masterly troat- 
ment of f 


that courts the minutest 
Miss 


very 


® conscientious care 
examination. “Girl Feeding a Puppy,” 
(68), is another piece 


figures are 
not. Mr. H. M. Paget’s “ Painting Sketeh for 
Mural Decoration” (79) is a well-composed and 
effective group, in which Painting is symbolised 
by a female figure seated in the centre, flanked 
by other figures on opposite sides, which seem 
to sacred and profane art, or the art 
of the Church and the studio respectively. 
Mr, Melville's “ Waiting an Audience with t 
Pacha” (252) is a clever, though rather too 
sketchy, drawing, the impress of truth- 
fulness of character in the groups of figures in 
various 3 of grotesque ce or im- 
patience. . Hemy's bright and broadly- 
treated sketches, of which “ Bowling along” is 
the best, may be contrasted with Mr. Brett's 
remarkable little miniature, in which body 
used, with certainty of 
handling, called, “ East Coast of Sicily, looking 
towards Catania.” Among various other works 
good exam of the treatment of 
buildings, especially Mr. H. Goodwin's “Interior 
of the Church of St. Francis at Assisi’’ (74), 
and Mr. Melville's “ The Call to Prayer,— 
Modern Mosque, Bagdad” (265), where the 
painting of the architecture is the chief interest 
of the work. The same kind of interest, ina 
simpler manner, belongs to Mr. Bailey’s “A 
Potter’s Shop, Cairo” 2. Miss Forster's 
“St. George's Tombland, Norwich” (53), where 
the old church, with its contrast of stone 


are some 


Mo. ’s Old Cottage, Nowton-le- 

362), Mr. Franz’s “ The Villa d’ Este” 

(871), Mr. Spiera’s “ A London Suburb” ro 
and Mr. Bell's “ The Parade, Morecambe” (524). 
‘The last-named will bear vory close examination. 


| We have seldom seen a better-wrought piece 


. There are a 
and the gallery will 
out of 


Tt in gratifying also to seo 
a jation for high scul 
land, although 


ing the case. 
ty of talent in this art in this 

is only the due encouragement aa 
=e isan abuudance of seed in th 
grow ce vigorous planta, of which 
nation would be proud, but there are no 
showers or fostering sunshine to give i 
We are speaking, of course, of the 
branches of this art, and 


i At earn! ge 
of the sculptor exceeded those of the painter. 
How is it now? Assuredly more sculptors haye 
to become bankrupt than those who make even 
a competent income. The late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, who, by his profession, was much brought 
into communication with sculptors, has it. 


she | on record that it was so only avery few years ago, 


and there are no signs of improvement as 
Isolated cases may be brought forward in 

fair remuneration has been gi sculpture 
of the epic and poetic class, of which the . 
“Athleteand Python” of Sir Frederick ; 
and the “Moment of D; vt Y far 

which were purchased with the of the | 
Chantrey Bequest, are examples, but, these only 
by their prominence exhibit the dearth of en- . 
couragement around. Moreover, these works | 
were purchased from the legacy to art leftbya 
sculptor who had made his fortune by ee } 
now Many years ago, and were neither 


student be expected to ge 
and execute them in marble 


no lack of ability in its follower 
e want of encouragement from 
quarters whence it might be oxpec 
especially from the public 


a| herself. There is no 









=e? 


mame, ‘ Copper,” again, is derived from 


i 


- eugust 
since St. Barnabas the Apostle was « Cypriote. 


i 





‘most noble and lasting art,—sculpture,—should 
have fallen toilo x ealeclel a condition ina 
country which is supposed to have a peocn- 
* Yar regard for what .is enduring and perma- 


it. 
an view of the lofty qualities of the art of 
Flaxman, these ere some of the thoughts 
which naturally — Be i ses a * 
niaite designs in the tions is wor! y aw 
Thich havo lately been exhibited at the | fosses, and gates for sortie, and 
Royal Academy and elsewhere, and those | eleven baluardi fay bene of 
which were sold last week at Christie's, . The o made 
various of which we are glad to see have fallen Sige c's 
hi and that some have been pur-| monuments, and 1 arches. 
ee tae ee 3 churches are the greater Saint Sophia.” 


chased for the Museum of the University of 
idge. Flax ost kind Mentor | [‘ Saint Sophia,” of course, being Christ Him- 
oat sient cena sinaed 3 the Power and Wisdom of God, and not 


and friend to the young student, and he would 4 : 
grieve to see how little prospect there is for the | any canonised woman, or any mere personifica- 
follower of the branch of art he loved, at pre-| tion of the attribute of wisdom, as has been 
sent in England. By the example of his own|rroneously supposed], “a _Gothic-Byzantine 
works, and by the admirable lectures he com-| building, the work of Justinian, and now used 
posed and delivered, he did his utmost to benefit | as a mosque; and St, Dominic, which contains 
the rising generation of sculptors in a future | the tombs of many princes and magnates of the 
which he hoped might offer them a fair and full] house of Lusignan, a race of no common blood, , 
field for their energies. What would he think | who numbered among their scions the Counts 3? 7 
of it now ? of Roca and of Oarpasso, and the Lords of Said FRENCH FURNITURE, 
and of Suro.” Tux extraordinary pros; ed of the buildin 

Helena Palwologa, a daughter of the tyrant | trade in Paris during the Test wyears,andthe 
of the Morea, a kind of Greek equivalent of the ment activity that has been given to itm 
Italian podestd, was the wife of John II,, the aky waieed industries, has had mbte ay 
fourteenth king of Cyprus, 1432. This fierce-| very much to do with the increase of the 
hearted lady became jealous of Mary of Patras, wake furniture that too frequently shocks us in 
the most beautiful woman in the whole archi-| the shop-windows and in the houses of the 
pelago, and with whom the king had fallen in 
































































MEDLZ VAL CYPRUS. 


Tue island of Cyprus hos had a marvellous 
history, both ancient and modern. Assyria, 
Egypt, Phoenicia, the Ptolemies, the Roman 
Empire, Mediwval Wngland, the Knights 
Templars, the House of Lusignan, the Venetian 
Republic, the Turk, and now England again, 
have cach in turn exercised lordship over this 
beautiful island,—an island with so many 
luxurious associations as well as practical 
interest. In the lovely mythology of Greece, 
Uyprus was the favourite home of the foam- 
born daughter of the sea, Aphrodite, whom 
only Roman coarseness and crassness identified 
with the goddess of venal love and of prostitu- 
tion, the Latin Venus Vulgivaga. The Cyprian 


ps ag and worship of Aphrodite were famous 
in 



















Parisians. It is not merely the cabinet-makers: 
love, and caused her nose and ears to be cut off, | of the Faubourg St. Antoine, whose hasty | sd 
and sent Jamos, ph red i gee showy work is ever trying to attract the world — 
to the gallows. She then married her own|of purchasets, who are to blame for so much 
daughter, Carlotta, to John, second gon of the| veneer and surface work on unsound founda- 
king of Portugal, and as her son-in-law failed | tions, but the producers of the more expensive 
to out her wishes, she contrived in 1456 to | furniture, which makes so feeble an offort to 
poison him, compare with the more honestly- ruct 
Another notable incident in the region of | objects of the past. With much of the furni-~ 
Cyprus was “the famous battle of Lepanto,” | ture that is made in London at present, there — 
fought by Don John of Austria, of whose vic-| is far less to complain of than is the case with — 
tory several commemorative pictures exist, “and | that produced in Paris and Vienna, It is, in 
old Greek world, and the half-slang and | which was begun near the rocks formerly called| deed, but very lately that Parisian ; 
now almost obgolete adjective, ‘‘Cyprienne”.) Echinadi,” i.e., the Hedgehogs, “but now named | were complaining: that England and 
was a vestige of the carnal associations of the | Curzolari. This battle, after prodigies of valour, | countries were interfering seriously with ‘ 
ended in the total discomfiture of the Turks on| trade by their successful competition, and = *, 
the 6th October, 1571," a battle considered of | the superior beauty of the work; and we do 
saflicient imy to the Christian cause to| not wonder at this, for as long as Paris with 
i Bu yy commemorated in the Roman | characteristic complacency adheres to a 
P ts,—cupric acid. The actual or exact | B , “just a year after the sack ta calontated to please alon 
connexion of the words cypress, the tree, and of | Nicosia and ihe capture of rus. ‘The news 
the island, is, perhaps, questionable. But crape | of this defeat of the enemy, w was a true ly sp! cannot expect to 
is certainly a corruption of cypress, as we learnjand solemn feast of rejoicing thro it | their olt celebrity for the sole possession of that 
hakapeare ; while Cyprus wine was a! Kuarope, wae ‘sent with marvellous rapid Ly by kind of knowledge which is called “taste,” and 
0 of 
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Kupros, which, of course, is the Greek form of 
Oyprus, and which is perpetuated in the name 
of a compound substance well known to 























Phoice liquid, much appreciated by ourancestors. | Vaniero, and reached Venice hard by the | which, indeed, is nothing more than, or rat 
Nor should we forget that Cyprus has an day. . The nam which is, in fact, only the result of, a Jed 
association with early Christian history, f of the well-studied efforts of past thinkers and 
; workers in the direction of the beautiful, 
Another ancient name for Cyprus was Ceraste, nied | Nota day passes in Paris that the com 
from its horn-shaped promontories, those of | divi ) c : ng | saires-priseurs, the auctioneers, do not dist 
Paphos, Salamis, Amathus, and Cytherea. The p e...+{of hundreds of lots of modern furn 
same adjective reappears in the name of those iote legend as would find, if any purchaser at all in. 
meeet -_ D igo ney ange as|of Constantine,—St, those 2 tay who wore about to furniah 
mentio: mcian, or boarding: ; 
‘the Greek satirist, by Lucan, ray Roman faa at : \ 
poet, and also by Dante in the “Divine 
’ Another name, in, for Cyprus 
Macaria, or the Blest Island. This 
sixty miles distant from 8: thirty 
icia in Asia Minor, and 300 from Alex- 
fell to the arms of Selim IL., | and 
who was believed, contrary to 
covet the luscious blood of the 
. On July 25th, 1570, the Turkish 
Nicosia. After no less than 
fruitless assaults, the enemy took Nicosia 
on the fatal September 9th, of the 
. No less than 16,000 Cypriotes were 
to the sword; the rest were made slaves, 
taste peoeage of ic impending fee of this 
1) 
bright island of the Melitecanaan, Ay} ~ 
the Turkish fleet,” says Sagredo in 
Ottomani,” “ which was destined to 


















from Jerusalem by se 
the Troe Cross, bi 
i in tho 
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"give joy to the Sultan's heart, contained 


for on board it were the flow: 


ARCHALOLOGY AND ITS F 
UPON IRISH AFFAIRS, 
Tr is curious that when affairs in 

now forcing themselves 40 y on o 

attention, and occupying all the onergie 

our politicians, it should be found t 

researches of archiwology are capable of thr 

ing astrong light upon the question, 10 8 

of archeology is not, wo are afraid, @ 

regarded by the public at large as 

towards very practical aims; there are 6 

however, where its teachings may be foun 

be of the utmost utility, ‘ani this-we Wee ¥ 
-|one of these. Something more than the 

often merely dilettante interest at 

in these studies by the public, the 

our politicians would, we suspect, Eh 

serve to elucidate many of the questions 0 

nexion with Irish affairs which are at 

employing so seriously the attention of ou 


; sf 
How largely the difficulties of Egyptianaffairs 
offices, | can alone be solved by an acquaintance with 
archwology and history in their ¥ 
laws and character of the Egyptian 
has been apparent. It will be 
this is the case to an even greater extent in 
existing situation of Ireland. Of this fact, 
aypentiy familiar to but a few of the ‘y 
who daily give us their views on the 
question,—or, if familiar, never sufficiently laid 
stress upon,—we were afew days since foreibly — 
reminded, singularly enough, by an Hi 
lecture delivered in Paris by M. Bertrand, the 
io in ie couse on “Neiiomal Asana 
who, in his on i 
. | recently commenced at the new Ecoledu Louvre, 
had oceasion to refer to the Celtic mh) 


ho ly Celtic are the origins of both France 
and ,—how both countries, in the days — 
when Cwsar invaded cur cold North, existed 
under an almost identical Druidical m, to” 
study which it is absolutely necessary for the 
French archmologist to refer to the . 
uring es in Ireland and 
noc ssid rw - understood that 
ness and prosperi 
moe we Sapa ‘hose aim is archwologist in 
excess competitor w! m to 
“he was ing i Tin Gee te ae study ef the archwology of Ireland. ~ 
idom.”” Battle i for two genera: | raw material, whether it be iron, or| Where, however, the subject has its direct 
‘have continued, and still continue, most'| wool, or « precions products of nature. our own sadly disturbed 


bearings uj 
tions with the island we have so nn oid 


ately termed our sister, isin the Cel 
tion of tho early Irish society, and 


generally, the ions | 
rok With the ancient language, have been 
down to our own days with such tenacity 
better acquaintance with the conditions i 
civilisation, so singularly well defined in ireland — 
St a: period when therestof Europe was plunged 
in a state of semi-barbarism, and 60 ¢ 
now prevail over t portions of Bw 
quered by Roman influences, will, we au 
to our rulers come | great 
they bave to encounter, ha’ 
countered in the settlement of w! 0 | 
‘now come to understand as “ Irish 


ae 


largely assist in 
tie dieotion in Thigh the 


be effected. 
With a country ae like Treland, 








traditions c 
their country held a 


Jao the history of learning and of art, 























sha atill earlior days their ancestors 
--phlled according to the laws of a purely Cel 


pivilisation, What the of 
distant civilisation was, the archmologists 
have done much of late years to tell us, but offectually 
thore still remains much to be discoyered. All| recommend their cause to the attention of the 
uainted with Ireland world than by aiding in every way in their 
power to make known to the public the lessons 
to be gained, the deductions to be made, from 
the researches of the English and foreign 
ists into the history of Irish civilisa- 






















home Government meets with in Ireland. The : t 
Irish are, in fact, a Celtic race with purely THE SEE tens 
Coltic traditions, traditions which aro still full of ROYAL 8 ? 
life. Our English rule, founded on an entirely | Ancurrecrur® having so recently been amply 
different set nt traditions, finds, therefore, the | illustrated on the walls - ~_. a bui 8 
utmost difficulty in gaining any hold on the| ings by the recent speci ibition, it was rt 
amg . The traditions Of the original be expected, as a matter of course, that little | half-timbered si 
Itic organisation of clans, each with its chief, | would be left for the following annual exhibi-| homely, and comfortable aspect. These re’ 
and the land, not belonging to any one individual, | tion. In the ono case, architecture reigned | will form a charming addition to this attractive 
but the property of the whole tribe, are, it will] suprome, but in the other, where the more 
_ be seen, very different to the traditions of onr | popular arts of painting and sculpture step in, 
>». fowdal society when the land was in the hands | jt holds a very subordinate position, and there 
‘4 series of absolute masters to whom all their | is little encouragement held out to archi- 
tenants were but slaves, to be treated as their] tects, either by the Academy or the public at 
lord pleased. The researches of archwology | large. 
prove to us that many of the features of tho} Mr. Rowand Anderson does not seem to have 
riginal Celtic organisation of Ireland lasted | taken this feeling of apathy regarding the art 
till comparatively recent days; the memory of | he represents into account when he dissolved 
: the great banquets in the halls of Tara, which | his connexion with the Academy, and, indeed, 
a thas inspired so often the muse of the Irish|the step he has taken has not proved even a 
i ts (The harp that once in Tara’s halls’ is | seven days’ wonder, nor appears to have excited 
‘familiar to every one) has never died out, and | «ny interest whatever outside the ranks of pro- 
the traditions of those days will foster yet for | fessionals. 
f ) many a generation to come the feelings of inde-| Meagre as the annual display of architectural 
j pendence which in reality constitute the chief | drawings usually is, it has this year dwindled 
i cause of difficulty in treating the claims of | down to a mere fraction. What there is of it, 
Treland, however, is worthy of attention, the drawings 
Tt is an old proverb that lookers on see more | being good and the designs generally of con- 
of the game than the players. Foreign nations | siderable merit. 
are, with an impartiality which must be absent] The elevation of new office for the Bank of 
~ with us, able to look on at the efforts of our | Scotland, George-street,—Kinnear & Peddie,— 
-__-fulers to arrange Irish grievances. The interest | if not a striking or original composition, is a 
| four foreign critics, howover, is further in-| pleasing and carefully-considered adaptation of 
creased, especially on the part of France, by | Italian character of tho purest type. ‘The 
~ the historical connexion which has long been | ground-floor is noticeable, the windows being 
“Aknown to exist, but which the archmological | arched, and there are two porches with deco- 
research of the last few years has further | rated pediments supported by coupled colamns. 
; =. between the races of Ireland and those | 'The windows on the first floor have triangular 
__ which originally peopled France, and, indeed, at | pediments supported by attached columns, the 
one ,agreatpartof Europe.* Twenty-three | third-floor windows are square and richly| Memorial Hall, Dysart” (Robert Rowand 
 Senturies ago the Colts,—as recent archwological | moulded. There is a deep folinted frieze, and| Anderson), is & land neatly-proportioned 
discoveries have abundantly proved,—ocoupied, | bold projecting dentilled cornice, the roof being | building (apparently a double cube) after the 
not alone the British Isles, but almost the whole | covered by large slate blocks. Adams manner. A /léche on the roof, and a pro- 
' France, excepting the southern portion,| Much more striking, but more amenable to | jection at.one end like a shallow chancel, give 
‘Spain, Belgium, Holland, the west and south of | criticism, is “The New Club Buildings, | it the likeness of a Nonconformist ne As 
fe : lar and almost the whole of Austria. | Glasgow,” Campbell & Sellars. It is| unlike to this as it could well be is Mr. — 
ah ‘ow, in Ireland, the relics of this civilisation | French Renaissance in at} ton Browne's “Competitive Design for Sort 
pe ‘are not only more numerous than in any other | height, includin . head Public Hall.” The style adopted is the 
| Portion of Europe, but tho traditions of its|basemont, which i Scottish Baronial, the hall proper consisting of 
er existence have remained in force till a more i an oblong lighted by dormer windows, leaving 
an extent of bare wall below; at one end there 
is a two-story erection with a turret staircase. — 
‘The p has much the aspect of a monastic = 
jhment, Mr. Browne also exhibits an 
excellent pen-and-ink drawing of the west end 
of Dunblane Cathedral. - : ee 
“The Second Premiated D 






























Church, Perth,” a distinctively Scottish cha- 
racter. The tower is a large and massive one 
at the west end of the church, and is sur- 
mounted by an open crown, in which St. Giles’s, 
Edinburgh, has been pretty closely followed. 
“St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Carrabber's- 
close, Jeffrey - street, HKdinburgh” (Hay & 
Henderson), is a good rendering of the 
English style adapted to a rather difficult site. 
The surrounding buildings are lofty, and the 
ground falls rapidly towards the street; the 
entrances are placed on the higher level from 
the adjoining closes, and the elevation 

the street is of two stories, the lower being 
utilised for vestry aud school with the chancel 
over. The chancel consists of two bays with a 
clearstory, having double dwarf traceried win- 
dows; the east end has three deo oan 
lancets, and over the chancel arch there is a 
stone ante t. ae — ve rh eas root 
simple le! mn Ii y' 

but this part of the building will be out of sight 
when the street is completed. “The Normand 
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most all | windows, having architraves which 
Twelve | upper line of the oval. Those are 
pe ago the Fronch commenced the Revue | the right by an arched and 
a we, and in 1876 a chair of Celtic was|door, which rises into the story 

| __ founded in Paris, at the cole des Hautes Etudes, | the left there is an oriel of two stories. 
fi bgt caret Stated, last year another chair | the ovals the windows are clustered closely, | Glasgow Municipal Buildings" int 
b was instituted in the Oolldge de| being square-headed, and separate from Taylor), and the “ Design submitted ea 
; ight decorated i i 

F f 

i. 



















In 1875 Professor Windisch, at | othi consoles ; and there 
y »~—now at | other by uprigh 
held the chair of ancient Irish Jan- | are tioke iron balconies to each “Tight. The 5 
guages at the Strasburg University, and Dublin | windows on the next story are not so closely 
Oxford have possessed for some years | grouped; they have triangular pediments and 
chairs of Celtio. 7 stone balconies, and the space between the 
sources and the kindred | windows is richly carved "pm conventional 
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visible 
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— for the lighthouse telegra 


Be 


3 
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greater recent improvements of the London 
streets; that is to say, the cabmen'sshelter and 
the provision of islands for foot crossers of the 
Our efforts to aid in the cheap distribu- 
tion of coal may also be named without impro- 
priety. Is it too much to hope that a represen- 
tative of this journal may, before very long, be 
a gnest at the first fish dinner of the East End 
Fish Supply Association ? 
On the data given in our article on the subject 
October 14, 1882), 8,000 Ib, of fish could be 
ivered daily at an enstern depdt for 601. 
Let us allow 51. per day, or 10 per cent. on the 


- | cost, for rent, management, and distribution at 


cted in the Morse alphabet. 
then talk with people at home, not 
idly, but fully as distinotly, as they 


signals given 
flash back the rays of the wal A 


wire, 
distance to which the 


very great. Eight or nine miles is 


power of that mode of 


ing. 
whether any form of 


ph 
h, 


fact that it would be most n 


in stormy weather. It would, however, be easy 
a lamp 


with a good parabolic reflector, 


made especially forthe puposeof signalling. And 


» construction 


to 


of a new lighthouse, it would 
provide a window for the , 
the lantern to prevent any 
the sea-signal and the 
. The plat is simple, 


nsive, and, we think, unexcep- 


we beg leave to commend it to 


_ the attention of the Trinity Ho and all 
: 1 iy touse, 


that preside over lighthonses. 


the associate murket. This would bring the 
cost price to 8°8d, for 21b. of fish ; be 
persona are ready to pay that, or say A 
week, we see no reason why the thing sh 
families ma mulapecas edn. 
‘am @ muc! q ‘ 

by the caterer. But then fish every day might 
not be desired. For that 


bounded on the 
Of the Bealre, or Stallere, of 

rhe , OF the 
The goodly manor of Bia Willian 
took from Asgar, 


Mandeville, buried with his wife 
the abbey cloisters, had given the 
estate in exchange for their p 
further endowed them with Hui 
shire, and lands adjacent ti 
cell of tho abbey. Curiously en 
and monastery, despoiled at the 
Hyde, Ebury, and Neyte, with other semi 
received for these the then dissolved 
Hurley. 

Ramour, “painted fall of tongu 
that in this island Prince Lucins,— : x. 
Mohr,— built about A.D. 170 a Christin 
church over the ruins of the Pagan te c 
Apollo, which an earthquake overthrew in | 
reign of Antoninus ‘Titus, surnamed 
Apollo’s temple is said to have been 
to correspond with that of Diana (St. 
in the east. Lucius’s building in 
— to a church and m 

eberht, king of Essex, nephew of Agtl 
king of Kent, and co-founder with 
(according to Bede) of St. Paul's, had tl 
his uncle's influence dedicated on its 
St. Peter. His foundation was © orats 
Mellitus, first bishop of London, who ‘hi 
introduced the Christian faith into Bi 
Abont the same time St. Augustine fo 
Rochester see, which was bestowed | 
Justus. Sorberht’s church,—where, with 
wife Aithelgoda, he was buried, A.D. 616, | 
his tomb is still shown,—was herpes 

in. 


hy 


Danes, but was restored by Ead 
coming to the throne, who establi 
fraternity af Benedictines to the 
twelve. During the abbucy of W' 
nominee, King Cnut built for himself 
close, as some iclers have it, to 
the river side, where he rebuked his 
e and its abbey were sub 


reb by the monarch, a lineal d 


| Cerdic, and the last of his English 


was more possible for earnest men to help 
themselves. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AND 
WESTMINSTER. 
For all these new additions IT haye 


ile 


z 


li 


z 
sEEE A 


piety and virtues earned for him in a : 
a place amongst canonised saints, — 
Windsor, Dunfermline, and Holy Bot wo 


Innocents’ Day, 1065, the 
charter of d pe now 
Chapter-house, Eadwine 
new Minster was consecrated 





‘Chapter Honse,* built over that — 
- Badward the Confessor’s chapel, the 
with their nine chapels, the c! } 
Thence westwards the work was = 
his son, Hdward I., in the of whom $ examined 
his threo successors the following additions | St. Paul's, 
wore made. ‘To Abbot temp.|of such a temple, he disco 
Richard I, are attributed the abbot’s ay) ie peor gives no more 
Hall), the abbot’s house (Deanery), the lo. 3 
Scanlon Cbamber, with ae Katharine’s Camdels account of tho earlier abbey- 
Chapel and Tower (both destroyed 1571).| church, quoted from an old Latin MS., Wren 
The oloisters date from the thirteenth and| translates thus:—" The incipal aisle or nave 
fourteenth centuries, the oldest of them being | of the church bein; high, and vaulted 
that on the north side, beneath the buttresses. | with square and uniform ribs, is turned circular 
In the ninth year of King Henry VII. Abbot| to the east. This on all sides is strongly for- 
Bstnoy, who lies at the foot of General Wolfe's | tified with double vaulting of the aisles in two 
monnment, built the great western window. | storios, with their pillars and arches, Tho cross 
Two or three years later that sovereign, | building fitted to contain the quire in the 
demolishing St. Mary’s Chapel, the White| middle, and the better to support the lofty 
Rose Tavern, and Chaucer's house, began tho | tower rose with a plainer and a lowor vaulting ; 
1 which has received his own namo upon| which tower, then spreading with artificial 
the designs, it is said, of Sir inald Bray, | winding stairs, was continued with plain walls 
architect of the beautiful interior of Abbot | to its timber roof, which was well covered with 
Telip’s chapel. The exterior of King Henry | lead.” Here were no buttresses, but thicker 
.'s chapel, composed of Oaen stone, was | walls, with latticed windows, very narrow, 
extensively repaired some years ago, but it had| which, together with the round pillars and 


5 © 
remodelled about forty 
corresponding on 
obliterated with piston 
the satisfaction 


houses and rehabilitated + under his hands in. 
1722, a few months before his ae: Tt has 


of | lately been repaired afresh. Of 


, Wren writes that it is 


received many lasting injuries at the hands of | round-hended arches, examples stood in old} | 


tho Puritans. Its windows were originally of | Winchester Cathedral and yet stand in St, 
diapered glass, haying in each pane an “ H,"" «| John's Chapel White Tower, Christ Church, 
Rose of Fork, or fleur-de-lis. The infirmary, | Oxford, St. Benet’s Church, Cambridge, and 
—whose fragments show it to have dated from | elsewhere. Wren conjectures that St. Mary’s 
before the Conquest,—was destroyed for the | Chapel was over the steps of King Henry VIL.'s 
sake of the Little Cloister. It was so arranged | Chapel, being intended by King Henry ITI. for 
that the sick monks could hear service in the | his own sepulchre, since some of his own family 
adjoining St. Katharine’s Chapel. The | who may be supposed to have been buried within 
ue ful,” or “Solomon's Porch,” and the} his chapel lie below the steps. Some years 
Jevrel House, at the north-eastern corner of | later, as we have already shown, this sovereign 
the infirmary garden, were built in the reign of | pulled dowa noarly all of St. Kadward’s pile 
King Richard I. The latter now forms a/| to build it anew in the mode that came in vogue 
for the Board of Trade standard | during the Crusades. “This,” according to 
measures, Of the mouks’ refectory the| Wren, “we vow call the Gothic manner of 
northern wall only stands; some arches, temp. | architecture (so the Italians called what was 
the Confessor, may be seen from the garden of | not afterthe Roman style), though the Goths 
Ashbarnham Honse, and in the little court now | were rather destroyers than builders; I think 
used by the clerk of the works, The muniment | it should with more reason be called the Sara- 
'-¥oom is over the easterncloister, which occupies | cenic style; for those people wanted neither 
the western nisloof the southern transept. The|arts nor learning; and after we in the West 
|. eanon's houses along the eastern side of Dean's: | lost both we borrowed from them ont of 
yard (formerly “the Elms”), were formerly | their Arabic books what they with great dili- 
, by the prior and sub-prior, that| gence had translated from the Greeks.” Con- 
nearer the erchway being known in monastic | tending that the quarries whence the ancients 
times as “the Calberge.” In front of these | took marble blocks for whole columns and archi- 
until the middle of the last century, the | traves were abandoned, and that transport was 
‘ong detachec building of the convent granary,|by camels, he maintains that their mosques 
serving as a dormitory for the Westminster} were adapted for small stones with columns of 
who removed thence to that erected in| their own fancy of little pieces, with 
‘the Garden, from the designs of the | arches devoid of key-stones which they con- 
Earl of Burlington, in 1722. For the most | si Wi i 


ho will add a few words concerning — 

weatern towers and Wren’s proposed p Ph 

spire. Upon the necessity of tho 8 

re to fix the four piers of the 
‘ting his 


he preaily insists, 
a lagram or “ ” 
bent in 


& 
2 


He 


: Tea ae 


Hi 


tower surmounted with a twelve- 
 sociaggis g adorned with the calceolus, in 
form, and of a style with the rest of the 
ture, “which,” he says, “I would « . 
adhere to throughout the whole intention : 
deviate from the whole form would be to 
into a disagreeable mixture which no 
a, good taste could relish.” { Thishe 
its now extent ; whether it shall be elevated in © 
consonance with the body of the Abbey pos- 
terity shall determine. Wren further dwells 
on the necessary completion of the western 
front ; nr be i ier gen bei Fr 
crazy,” its ment of wood instead 

the roof 

ited.§ The towers, he urges, are too lo 

the due yolume of the sound of the bells 
hung beneath the roof-line, Whilst, as 
their incongruous and debased design, in 

to justly severe criticism, they 


is 
heig! oer pwr with their bases, from 


= 


a8 


obs 


commissioner for the exposed to the air and weather,”"* | 
* St. Paul's, Bishop Atterbury, the dean (he| Rome to bury in churches, the abbots set 
boing : year, though not| hearts upon a cloister. Ser to r 
who procured his| some venerable corpses 


Ww 


eastern precincts. Hawksmoor 
master’s construction of the lower portion 
in 1736, he bequeathed his work to Ji 
successor. In “ Memorials” (ch 





Hae 


es 
le-ends above it but weather-boards: 


i 5 em and (2) Bi 
the first class many in 


; jose epg aa ping sage 
ive ven 7 an ni were the 
‘Sekeune and 


gauss of disease in 1852; bad 
he fi in 1874, 


" 0 question of artificial as opposed to 
natural ventilation is one of so a 
that it will be worth while to group 
fil instances as may be found o! 
' either wholly or to a large extent by 

moans. 


ther 
hoapttals 


ital with enteric fever, and 19 inmates of 
the ital contracted the disease. The cases 
are all described and the various circumstances 
noted ina Mr, Shirley F. Murphy, in 
the British Medical Journal, of November 6th, 
1880. Nine of the cases are accounted for by 
the occurrence of various defective drainage 
conditions or other equally direct canses of 
infection, Of the remaining ten, three only 
were nurses enguged in the enteric wards; of 
one, it is said to be doubtful if she contracted 
the disease in the hospital at all; the other six 
were four housemaids, one kitchen-maid, and 


fone scarlatina patient. While it is unfortunate 


that no evidence exists to show how these ten 
cases contracted the disonse it is interesting to 


- Some time ago we commented: 0 Bu 
on the fact thet the ceteras ane x 
great railway companies showed that 
there was a continuons increase in the num 
of persons who travelled on the railway 
there was also a gravitation towards 
class. Returns that have been since 
and that bring down the facts to the 
last year, show that there ia a continu: 
that downward tendency. In some 
it may be that there is a fall in the m 
the travellers by the first-class, in most. here | 
declension in the number of the travell 
the second, and in some there is a deal 
both of the upper classes; but in one of 
there is a fall, and there is an almost invs 
increase in the total number of the p 
so that it is evident that there must bea 
increase in the one class that has nota 

In other words, there is a conti 

of the gravitation of travel to the lo 
It may be interesting to give from thé officll 
records figures that show the fluctuations in 
es 00 ee of the chief railway 

ngland. For the purposes of comp 
last half of Inst sae and the last hall 
preceding year-may be taken, and 

neral increase, due almost exclusively to, 
increase in the third-class traffic, will be 

First, however, we may take the numbers ¢ 
the first-class passengers on a few enta- 
tive railways, the numbers given below show!r 
the fluctuations in the namber of : 
passengers on the railways named for thetwo 

of six months :— Es 
FIRST-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
1881, 


note that its incidence was slightly greater on : 


those whose duties would not bring them into 
contact with enteric patients than upon those 
intimately concerned with those patients. 

In the autumn of 1881 three nurses and one 
ward servant, all engaged in the male enteric 
ward, contracted enteric fever, and co-incident 
with these cases successive stoppages in the 
sluice-pan took place. ‘The cause was found to 
be the accidental blocking of a trap by a piece 
of slate. The defect was remedied, and no 
further cases occurred. 


period 
| number of 


i 
ie 


3 


There ia thus shown out of these four gi 
railways a declension in the first-class t fet 
three, and on the four, the falling-off in the 
number of the first-class passengers approaches 
120,000,—-a remarkable declension when it is, 
remembered that it has occurred within a year, 
and that despite a lowering of the rates.on the 
upper-class tickets in some instances, If P 
come to the second-class travellers, we sh ot 
find a large declension also. For the same 
iod of six months the following is the” 


WwW 
AW 
SECOND-CLASS ian 


railways,—the Midland having abolished second+: 
class,—there is shown a fall of over 130 : 
the six months, a fall contributed to by 
three great railways in tolerably equal proj 
tions. Thus it is clear that on four of tl 
of the English railways there has been in a 
a declension of a quarter of a million 
travellers in the two upper classes, a 
that may be said to be startling in 
when the totals above given are 
mind. 
‘A very few words may deal with 
ing class. Taking the same two peri 
months and the same railways, we. 
following as the statement of Md 
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PIE STUDENTS’ DRAY 
¢ / INSTITUTE OF A ‘EC ha 
“Pur drawings submitted in competition for 
pr ivan ty the Institute of Architects, or 
the admin ion of which are the 
roxponsible trustees, are not equal to the general 
Jeyel of merit which has been reached on some 
recent occasions. The Council have declined to 
award the Tite prize, none of the 
designs equ«l to the occasion, but thoy have re- 


eognised the comparative merit of the three | gre 


best designs by awarding a gift of 101. to each 
of the authors; in other words, they have dis- 
tribated the value of the prize (307.) among three 
competitors as an ho jum, instead of award- 
ing the 301. plus the credit of the prize to one 
competitor. We must entirely agree with the 
Council in regard to the small merit or interest 
of the designs, and think they were quite justi- 
fied in withholding the prize, as none the 
designs bore ont what was the real object of 
Sir William Tite in making the uest,—the 
prom tion of the serious study of the form of 
architecture which, for want of a better name, 
- is generally called Italian, and 5) or apar of 
designs of this class combining finish and re- 
finement with some originality of treatment ; 
for we do not suppose by any means that Tite 
to confine competitors to the mere 
reproduction of accepted details, but to promote 
the intelligent study of a school of architectural 
design which presents room for further develop- 
ment, and which is in the main peculisrly suited 
to the requirements and feeling of modern life. 
The neglect of this school of design by young 
architects at present is unwise, for they will 
pretty certainly find that it will revive, and 
those who have never studied it will be at 


fault. 
The Grissell Medal is another prize which 
not receive anything like the attention or 
Tesponse which it ought to receive. It is, as 
most of cur readers know, a prize in the form 
“of agold medal for the best drawings illus- 
trative of some practical piece of construction, 
all the details. Nothing could be more 
te young architects, and it is the more 
desirable as a counterbalance to the far too 
great tendency in the present day towards 
} ci “age designing and sketching apart 


study of any of the practical pro- |B 


of A ules 
just to have a number of small rooms 


each other; wherens; requiremen' 
an are a peculiar, 
nsidered. 


tnt sil edal and te 7 
“The Institute silver m and ten pone 
hare hetm given for.a.sery_ pretty sot of draw~ 


of Moreton Hall, Cheshire, showing a 
ah deal of work in the drawing of the 
elaborate half-timber construction and decora- 
tion. This set of drawings shows the most 
labour, and re: the most elaborate 
subject, but we can hardly say that they are 
superior to the drawings from St. Mary's 
Church, Leicester, to which a medal and five 
guineas have also been awarded; the drawing 
of tho capitals and other details in this set is 
admirable, and truly artistic in touch and 
feeling. Special recognition has been given 
to another set of drawings, of Ashburnham 
House, which are very full and careful. 


The exhibition of the drawings certainly | ¢he 


shows, however, what we have noted before, 
that the drawing, the draughtsmanship, of those 


who compete for prizes is at a much higher} an 


level than the knowledge of design or plan, 
The drawings for the Institute silver medal 
(the drawings from old buildings) are as good 
as such things need be in any case; but this 
certainly cannot be said of the elements of 
design and plan, as shown in the other sets of 
drawings. 


Adjudication of Medals and other Prizes, 
1882-83. 


The Tite Prize (value 301.).—An honorarium of 
101. to be paid to each of the authors of the designs 
bearing the following mottoes, namely :— No, 3, 
“Val d'Armo,” John Wallace, 144, Bath-street, 
Giasgow; No. 5, “Ars longa vita brevis est, 
Hubert A. Gregg, Bolenna, Hadley-common, Bar- 
Jeorge-street, Manc! nare, W, 

The Grissell Gold Medal, to the author of the 
design (No, 2) bearing the motto, ‘Red Rose,” 
Harry A. Paley, 8, George-street, Manchester- 
sqnare, W. 

The Soane Medallion and 5Ol, (subject, “ Au 
Academy of Music"), to the author of tho design 

he R. A. B.", Robert A, 


blems of architecture. There are, however, | *°, 


ear was an open-timber roof ; and of these 
The other, by 


@ ih yom designs sent in for this, —the subject R 


The quite below the mark. 
‘Mr. Paley, the inheritor of a 
“much honoured in the profession, is a yery 


‘ of drawing, and the whole construction 
is earefally and conscientiously shown, but we 

Bhould have seen with even more pleasure a 
drawing of a more modern and more truly 
scientific form of timber roofing than the mere 


_-Feprodaction of a late Mediwval type which 


has been adopted,—a type of roof in which 
there is certeinly more of superfluous and 

p “ornamental” material than is con- 
sistent with the best construction, or even 
perhaps with the best design. 

The drawings for the Soane medallion, for 
which the subject was an academy of music (an 
appropriate study just now), comprise several 
one gag of them showing any such outré ideas 
a8 to which the last Soane medallion was 
mistakenly given last year; they are mostly 
in sober style enough. The one to which the 
prize has been adjudged is certainly the best all 
round; the style is a free Classic, with 

to some of the 


ees 
design (No. 1) howe f the motto “ Baritone,” Fred, 
L. bert-street, 


name already | rind, 


(Measured 
Drawi of actual Buildings).—The Silver Medal 
the drawings (No. 8) bearing the motte. Pupt” 
e ings (No, @ motto it 
James Strong, 6, Abbey-sq Chester ; the Silver 
Institute and Five Guineas to the 

author of the drawings (Ne. 2) 

© Per Ardua,” William 


ca a ak 


to author essay bearing the 
ak Vine,” Hi Sirr, 
ire ie: Aa 


The 
Subject, “The Stall 
sereens of the Fifteenth 
the of the D 
2, Hurdwick-place, 


COMPETITIONS. 


Weekly Board of this Znotieation was fold 


the 2nd inst., to 


i 
sari 


i 


eke 


A. Paley, 8 | dra 


eons ape time for 

woll as work, each separate 

assumed to cost 20. Archi 

value, but if it is of value at all, this 
cannot be wide vf the mark. Hore is 1,600¢. 
of talent thrown to the wil wasted because 


by Mr. Jas. ‘ 
architect, ‘ord, have been selected in 
limited competition. 


ings, Du 
Church, Over Darwen, 
-Bradfi 


OBITUARY. 

Mr. George Wythes, the well-known contractor 
died on the 3rd inst., at his residence, san , 
Wall, Kent, in the seventy-second year of his 

. Mr. Wythes was engaged in railway con- 
tracts with the late Mr. Brassey and pasted ray 


of note, One of bis successful efforts was the 


a; 


8, and in various other centracte 


of public utility. Bickle: of the most, 
lof all to rrel erent rea 
i t form te 
thes, He built the pari chee at t 
| the adjoining parsonago in the p 
at his own expense, at a cost u 


Wey Beutland Brotherhood. —On 2 nda, 
r. Rowland Brotherhood formerly , 
in tho Weet of England, in that he 5 bee 
sunselutell with: nenirel incae seman? ; 





ithe 


i ge 
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on 
inscribed on 


ee 
cael 


Hi 


i 
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if 
it 


Hi 


were | into the composition, whose names inscribed 
connected 


and unpainted walls. When the walls were 
uncovered to restore the stone behind, the 
work was considered formidable and unsightly 
in its rough condition, and therefore the 
was replaced. The muuificence of 

ir, Chambers, however, placed unlimited funds 

at the disposal of the tect, and he received 
instructions to carry out the restorations in the 

manner, The choir was strij 


broken 
inal 


of well- 
1 rey nt per Gitar ey 
dressed surface, but rejointed. Mr. 


over them cannot be 


on the right is seen the c 

whose treachery gave Pelops the victory i 

race. The scene is cl on the right by a 

seated figure of Aphrodite, attended by her son 
The palace of Oenomaus, as back- 

ground of the composition, is indicated by two 

heads suspended on the wall. These are the 


being a| heads of the luckless suitors of 


who fell by the hand of Oenomaus ke adven- 


many of “these building cases” referred 
by the Courts as a specialist of 
“ 


repute, was going through a ‘s bill, 
ery well,” said he, in his kindly way, "that 
is disposed of. Now let us take the next item 
—the lock.” “The door is it not?’ said 
plaintiff's counsel, prompted by his client; 
“one lin. led door.” “Pardon me,” re- 
joined the referee ; “one 1 in. ledged door-lock.” 
‘There is a comma, sir, after the word door.” 
“Oh, I see! There is no comma in my f 
shall I insert the comma?” “If you please,’ 
As regards the question of the 
number of lawyers, | am informed that you 


he might consent to admit, to be 60’ 
far meant to be incombustible, but even’ that” 
would be without prejudice. Your corré-” 


f Re 
plausibly.” Well do we know this in 7p 


while | matters; and equally well do we know that 


is on the wrong side that such plausibility | 

i cece: and equally Pater po do we 

know that before an archi arbitrator: 

such plausibility is ontirely useless. — I 
1f, not without admiration for the andacio 
ibility of some learned isa 

Tatellectual exercise; but, as the result 

I am constrained to 


than tl ( 

it is the right thing, and not the wro 

Point thie out, and to cous the feeling « 
itectural"and building world ‘upon 

archi' cae % 












y Jo, and erected in ashlar. When | 1844. 
" PHE LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN caer sai the most important 
$ enw 

iy: 





versamad ee Te of modern church architecture in 


London and North-Western Railway 
= just completed the erection 









NAWORTH CASTLE: RECENT 
ADDITIONS. 
buildi the east and west xides of| Ovn illustration shows the Stanley Tower, 
- saponartpeat in front of the station. The new | which forms a part of the additions — 
west wing ing the court-yard is 108 ft. | made to Naworth Castle, the Border seat = = 
in length, with a return Lag Drum- | Earls of Carlisle, by Mr. Georgo gr , M.P., 
mond-street, 66 ft. in length. are | the present xepresentative of the family, 
oa 65 ft. in height, that portion facing Drummond- wee ry — ro ———_ 
‘hg street containing four floors. The court-yard | of Mr. Charles J. Ferguson, 2.5.4. us i the 
ing is bui i ti action from a pen-and-ink | superintendence of Mr. Phillips, clerk of works, 
n of the wing is built upon stone piers and | tration 68 ee Gis ane 1 4 | 


























~*~" Jron columns, a covered way under the struc- drawing by Mr. E. rke, } 
‘i upwards in width, leading in last: year’s Academy Exhibition, and is taken 
li booting offices poh ybierrnty and the Scaine e walk in the glen beneath the castle, | by Mesars. C. & J. , of Carlisle; and 
f over the covered way contains three floors, | leading te Lanercost. : the joiners’ work by the estate workmen, and 
The earliest documentary information relating | by Mr. Davidson, of Carlisle. * 













e Drummond-street frontage presen 1d 

bi boy eames Teo rote. revere Opel | to Naworth Castle is the licence to crenellate, 

5 land stone, going well with the architectural | which was granted to Ranulph de Dacre in the 

features of the massive entrance portico. The | ninth of Edward i. 5 {a386). It appears » how. 

; court-yard formi: tt wing is|ever, from the buildings now existing th 

We ly a aye. Jae Sogo in Ranulph de Dacre found a pele of an earlier 
as in so many other 





AMERICAN PLANNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 
Tuxse illustrations are a selection fron» 
drawings of American Ps ores proc reks.'? 
stated erection i i tion brought over by Mr. Gale, holder 
= veortoesd Ns the Godwin Bursary for 1882. any. comprise 
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| ¥ contem: for 188 

; of the d-atreet plans of tho Mills Building in New York, and a 

Is veges ¥ contains the offices of the cashier | who flourished tow detail of the iron staircase in tho new Post office, 
Philadelphi 


The Mills Building is a large structure, 
recently erected and let out as offices, and con- 
tains cellar, ground-floor, and nine stories above, 
with a flat brickroof. The arrangement of the 
plan will almost explain itself. The following 
will be noticed,—the large banking offices on 
the lower story, and the smaller offices above, 
the comparatively small staircases, and the 
roomy elevators, which do almost the whole of 
the work. The architect of the building is Mr. 
B. Post, of New York. 
The Post-office at Philadelphia is one of the 
Government buildings referred to as bei 
under the superintendence of Mr. James G. 
Hill, of Washi n, Supervising Architect. The 
large amount of iron finishings used is notice- 
able, among them the iron staircase, which 
forms the subject of the illustration. The stair 
carriages are rolled iron j filled in below 
with panelled cast-iron soffite. Stepped bearers 
of cast iron support the treads and risers, which, 
are of the same material, the treads being filled , 
in with tiles bedded in asphalt. Staircases of 
this description, with various modifications, 
are much used in the United States. 
The buildings here referred to were described 
in Mr. Gale's paper, recently read before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
spoken of in a recent number of this journal. 
: holas, P The main results of Mr. Gale's visit to the 
extraordinary growth of the city, United States belong, of course, to the Institute,, 
‘numbers now a population of over 40,000 souls, and will probably be published, to a certain — 
P ‘Those acquainted with Leipzig wiil know that extent, in their Transactions, q 
rye there is no excess of churches in the town; but | very inadequate modern offices had been erected, 
, there seems to be every probubility that the | and it is on the site of these buildings that the 
; present and the next generations will have to | additions of we give which an illustration in 
what has been postponed by their} our present number have been erected; they 
consist of a small external courtyard, one side 
tition for the new church, no | formed by the ancient wall of the castle, two 
the best German architects | sides inclosed by bnild i 
the form which it will now | plete kitchen offices, with 
result of repeated changes of | dation over. ‘These buildings have towers at 
architects are Herren Aug.| their external angles, of which the Stanley 
formerly of Crefeld) and Banrath C.|Tower occupies the eastern one. ‘They have 
ied at ncaa gs any, — Riemer built of the local stone, lined 
» Dreaden,— “known | internally with brick. A pleasant tone of colour|the rear of the present : 
story of Protestant church- | has been afforded by a random mixture of red | already in the nate of ae decane 
former is the architect of the | and white stone, in the 2 of two cart-| pending this extension, whether he was willing” 


.| Dacre Tower, and added the great hall, 96 ft. 
by 24 ft., which is still in use, and to him may 


offices and the offices of his assistant clerks. | probably be assigned the commencement 
"The east wing contains upwards of fifty offices | of the remarkably-constructed tower, which 
for the several clerks employed in the different | bears the name of his successor, Lord William 
of the company’s business. The | Howard. To this Lurd William Howard, who 
new buildings have been designed by Mr. | ™arried one of the heiresses of the Dacres, and 
Stansby, the company’s architect, the con- | succeeded to tho estates in 1602, is to be attri- 
. tractors being Messrs. Kirk & Randall. The | buted the Domestic character that the castle 
cost of the new structures is about 20,0001. In| "ow bears; and to him also is to be assigned 
addition to the above-named buildings, another | the rebuilding of the upper part of the tower 
Jarge new block, at the north end of the station, | Which bears his name, the construction of the 
has also beencompleted. ‘This block consists of | great gallery along the principal front, and the 
new offices for the gencral manager and his | decorating and beautifying of the whole struc- 
 @lerks; and at present a further block of | ture. His household books, so admirably edited 
new ings is in course of erection on the | by the Rey. George Ornsby, F.8.A., show, that 
west sidoof the station, having their frontage | if the first Dacre built a fortress, the first 
«street. This block containg | Howard gave it a Domestic character. 
-| In 1844, Naworth was entirely gutted by fire, 
and was afterwards restored under the direction 
of the late Mr, Salvin. 
The castle, which is about eleven miles to the 
east of Carlisle, stands on a triangular ton; 


| ef the , and those of his staff, whilst |century. Ho rebuilt the upper part of the 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Mn, Coorr, in the House of Commons, asked 
the First Commissioner of Works whether, 
regarding the present inadequate accommoda- 
tion for the pictures (the property of the 
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such works of art as may be presented or 
re 
enlargement of the building at 
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; churches of Orefeld, Bochum, Vier-| loads of white to one red stone, which|to sanction the lighti f 
fy sen, Miilheim on the Ruhr, Neuwied, Altendorf harmonises pleasantly with the grey of the old electricity, so as to ive Larecent Heal 
fete near Essen, &e.; and both are now jointly | castle. ‘The work has been substantially done ; those desiring to visit the 

of large churches the foundations being in all eases carried down i . 
S the rock, 













wiper in this week’ 
fize almost every one of the new Protestant recognised tho necessi 
churches erected in recent 0 Nationa il 
61 ft. wide by 83 ft. high. ‘The total I a Sota to the 
church is 248 ft. ; its greatest width, 65 ft. | the 
massive tower and spire will, when com- 
aheight of 250 ft. The church, 
unusual dimensions fora Protestant 
iP, i8 Bo 












nation) in the National Gallery, as wellae for 
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J. Fenevusoy, F.S.A., Ancurrect. 


—Mx. C. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 


NAWARTH CASTLE: THE STANLEY TOWER. 
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Hartret axp C. Lipstus, ARcHiITEcTs. 


Herren Ave. 


ST. PETER'S CHURCH, LEIPZIG. 


‘Theatre, for conducting 
» of the Association over that b 


i 


ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
held on the inst., Mr. Cole A. 
Tein taaatliats, ia tie chats, 

leita “E uecophe phement 
a to 
r. Thomas Verity, the architect of the Pandora 
i a party of the members 
on the 24th 
mentioned in our last, stated that the 
for the next visit, to be made on this 
, the 10th, had not then been completed, 
its that might be made 

. Berry 


ult, as 


ural designers many 
midst, It is not more talent, or more knowledge, 
or more invention that we want; it is not even 
that the times are against our producing first- 
class art, but it is that we have no to 
reat upon to back-bone to our efforts. It is 
all very “ 


enough, if only the clay and the stubble were 
rovided. 


Pp 
So far, then, as bare designing faculty is 
concerned, I am bold to say we could stand the 


referred | comparison between ourselves and any band of 


Colour Decoration, and Mr. W. A. 
Pite, secretary to the class, called attention to 
the languishing condition of the class. Very 
done in it by the few members 
it, but it was not doing the good 
more members could be induced 


. ing then read the following 
Design.” 
ago I was, in an evil moment, 
to turn my attention to nineteenth 
architecture in its relation to tradition. 
ive of the subject,—or rather of the 
of the subject, from an in- 
I hed previously instituted into the 
f the failings of modern architectural 
The three points before me at the time 
1. Is our architecture good or bad? To 
juestion I gave the short answer, it is 
bad, 2. Why isit generally bad? and 
of amendment ? 
three points was no 
, 8 you may imagine. Darwin's ex- 
periment with 6} ounces d mud, which 
were found to contain 537 of several dis- 
tinct species, is a mere trifle to the analysis of 
Victorian architecture. The compound thing I 
had proposed to resolve into simple parts was 
not created yesterday, but it was the fruit of 
confused labours of two generations,—it 
was not the outcome of the blended purpose of 
kindred minds set in one direction, but the com- 
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designers of past days. , for one 
moment, the range of our mei work. 
Consider how, at anybody's beck and call, we 
are ee Pan to do, and can do, what was 
demanded of no other architectural designers 
the world has ever seen,—and that is, to design, 
at a moment's notice, not only in the styles, but 
in every phase of the styles, of the thirteenth, 
the fourteenth, the fifteenth, the sixteenth, the 
soventeenth, and the eighteenth centuries of 
the English, French, Italian, German, Flemish, 
and Dutch architecture, to say nothing of 
having to throw in a it 
adornment of productions in such world- 
wide systems of decoration as the Chinese, the 
Persian, the Cairene, the Pompeian, and the 
“Early English” (whatever that may mean). 

Now, I think that even Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
—hard as he is to please,—-might, for once, be 
proud of British enterprise if he realised, as I 
do, the magnitude of the © Ragen 
of the of the British architect. It 
is prodigious! But if we are proud of our child, 
it must be owned that its equivocal ancestry 

ves us some trouble in the matter of providing 
‘ood to its liking; and if it were not for the 
railways,-—English and foreign,—and the 
organisations of frequent foraging excursions, 
I do not know really what we should do. 

But, joking apart, English architecture is not 
what it was in old days,—the production of 


ples of 
churches, 


remind 

nineteenth-cen wor (asta) ae Acco 
Saints’ t-street ; uses, 

Lowther Lodge (1875) ; of abe baiting te 


k. 


you of 
tury 


Seana nag a the —— 
completed Natural History Museum, the 
Law Courts; and my list is not complete with- 
out mention of that Cockney’s joy and marvel 

Brighton —which 


spring of thought was dry, or we sho 
have these strange omnivorous appetifes: 
make us run about with wide, open 
eating all that comes to hand. 
These and other reflections of an 
pressing nature forced themselves upon 
the muddy waters that flow: 
glith design. Most 
have at times felt the irritation of i 
and views which instinct told us were trae, b 
which we nevertheless let flit rr 
without closely following them ¢ 
clusions. Thus it was with me 
T had long dimly felt all was not 
Thad a sense of the deficiencies of our 
and the inconsistencies of its sources of i 
spiration; I knew we had only been 
“angels’ food,” which we picked up at nigh 


tried to bolster one’s 
of the infinite posstbilities i of the'ty ae 
and had indulged in high 


that I was pre) 

find therein,—only 

of the past, but no living voice. 

Yet in spite of the sad lessons of this vigil of 

analysis I am to-night amon; , . 
in and full of 


bad points, yet recognise to the fullest oxtent 

the good points in modern design, and 

these, to take heart of courage from ther 

magnify them, to make much of them as thi 

bases of future improvement. 

laid down what I take to be the 

healing way of touching the sores of 

design, I will endeavour to it 

remarks I am now about to make. / 
First, then, our design is wholly eclectio, w 

I have just said that the root of this, 


wen ‘loot 
Seen taantfedol t:-howietbaa’ v 
what are its results? When an 
to make a certain design, oe 

of those strange strokes 
pee not found out. 





ment of e phase 

tom world's meg 

to in, but who - 

straits not beer greatly aggra’ 
conta it which an | the early di 
revival. With something 0’ 

our first parents after they had eaten of 

of the knowledge of good and evil, these 
grob-rebels from authority and exiles from 
tradition, the Gothic revi laid down hard 
and fast rules as to what was to be studied and 
what was to be religiously eschewed. It was 
domanded of us that we should look at, and 
imitate, only the en! 
and chronology, and not the law of human 
development, was to settle the question of the 
relative merit of God-inspired art. So many 


This is a hapless 


of genuine nineteenth-century ritual 
But human nature, which ¢an stand 


wonshippet do for 1860, and 
those of 1860 would not do for 1870, and so it 
on, and we have “ succeeded in failing” 
everything, and hance the mind of 1890 
ual 
at the present day. And the 
the short of it is, we are suffering 
eclecticism, and we are now 
at that luckless state when even the 
of selection and the faculty of concentra- 
thought seem to have left us, and all 
viewed with equal concern or 
case may be. 
most saddening, if not one of the 
results of this anarchy of taste ix 
- evidenced in the attitude towards old art of the 
architects of the present day. A few 
eatin ogo ail I was one of a select party of 
architectural students on a sketching excursion. 
‘The excursion was perfectly planned, and admir- 
ably over. There was plenty of the oil of 
90d companionship to make things run smooth. 
S choice of subjects was faultless, and yet, 
ic everything was attractive all round, 
was lacking. The choice of subject, 
have was admirable both es to range and 
arr “ys it included neocty every — 
‘every period of English architecture, from 
undoubted” Manat Brigstock to the most 
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Alas! alas! we may never say of them as of 
the young students of 1860, “ 
is bliss ‘tis folly to be wise.” These are not 


ignorant, they have no bliss, they have no/|i 


sublime folly. 

But to return to the eclecticism of modern 
design. See how our architecture suffers by it 
in detail and in style, and although the former 


almost invariably mi 
that (pace Mr. Gotoh) it is not the dress that 
makesthe man. His ity consists rather 
in his expression, in bis build, his manner,—his 
style, ia fact. And so in architecture, the type 
of plan, the manner of grouping, the expression 
of the structure, as well as ite actual features, 
go to make up the style, and the style is as 
essential to the rendering of a period as the 
details employed. But we have had so much to 
do to keep our heads above water during the 
torrent of changes of the last twenty years that 


in, reject the types in| carry 


to style are very glaring, we may copy the 
details, but I say we almost invariably miss the 
essentials of style. May-be we dress up our 
Medimval work in the proper Medimval tunic 
and beef-eater’s hat,—or our Queen Anne inthe 
correctest breeches and buckles, and coat of a 
delicate ginger, but the jaunty air and self-con- 
scious look and twinkle in the eye betray the 
period it is of. Of course we know that the 
Americans best us on this point as on most. 


declensions of the latest phases of | logi 


monastic, civic, domestic, 

Q cottage, manorial, scholastic, and yet,— 
dare I say it —the appetite to thoroughly enjoy 
so fascinating a bill of fare was wanting. You 
got a sense of nansea, of distaste, of the lack 
of appetite we usually associate with a pam- 
stomach and a gorged digestion, And 

will you believe me, that throughout the whole 
excursion, surrounded as we were by the very, 


& siege at any moment from 


ry,| real armour not made in 


of the younger men into real 


baluster, or some 
and si 


suds detail or two (suitable for a Queen Anne 
) from an Elizabethan tomb, or a 
“headed ian head-stone? Yes, to 
this day, though I have thought a deal 
: I cannot make out that ‘or memo- 
ol the dead, unless it be that the. Architeo- 
tural Association hi i 


And now a word as 


i; 
iH 


| 
§ 


terms. Think how the! wont yet rates poor. 
Chatterton’s f “Balade of Charitie,” 
although, forsooth, it was the immortal boy’s 

uction, and teemed with strokes of 


as nineteonth-* 
century art, or asa token of progress, All is 
not fair in love, nor in war, nor in } 3 


like ascene in a theatre, where all the 
perties, and dresses and wigs pi 
true toa hair, and you value the presentment 
as a piece of patient archmological research, 
yet are none the less glad to find when you get 
home that you are still in the century in whose 
workshop gave you a bench. 
What then should be our attitude to old art? 
This is really one of the great questions of the 
. Let us look for a moment at the attitude 
of artists of old days when they desired to get 
the influenge out of antiquity, or to work in 
with it. EB one knows how 
ardently the Tialians loved ik sculpture and 
Greek But what they did was to study 
it so closely as to draw the nectar out of the 
old example, to cull its esssence, to bring 
spirit of the antique into contact with tl 


Pav aor spirits, and out of the im 
life and fervour. “ Out of the 


geet 
elefl tts 


days as in these. Now we 
can from antiquity, 
structures we 


were dull British arehiteots in 





c 
Bansal hese 
And what I say on this | 


o|with regard to the Ren 


pone ghontb Alina: 

ly, the present 
sance design ought to have been. pre 
strenuous study and a long vigil of prey 
hud it been so, we should have 

to tell at this present moment. 


-| ception of such Renaissance 


! | design, an 


to| Which of them speaks o’ 


n 6 have widened, our of com- 
paca hot the ame toke m hare leased Yl 
range ought to possible without 

meaning contamination of taste. 

Because the Gothic revivalists used the tar- 


Let 
as there is noble and ignoble Karly E: 
erpendicular, 


, 80 there ig noble 


sing, then, what I dosee in modern design, 
absence of ate valuation 
of morit and of power to discern defect,—seeing 
oogtiingiy O08 feakizee, of Viento we are 
ures art are 

copied by modern i i 


good grain 
Go A f eods 
God's garner, gay ata pl pict 
tonahbe 


? | 


| 


spontancous ~q wa 
tion,—“ fresh ag wild roses” ? Which of them 
has “quality” ? Which the divine 
a jar the gift of its design 
why is our city architecture and much of 
our general design ; ? cel 
in of ilfe, that 
you find in life exactly what you put there; and 
so it is with architecture. If we were to put 
more thought, more poetry, more intensity of 
personal power into our work, if we crooned 
over it more, and let it be i netrated with 
our own ¢ ba RE Seca eae eee 
persoual interest in it,—it wo new 
charm and new power of appeal to our fellow- 
men, and would be a worthier off to pos- 
terity. Our work may be never so faulty, yet if 
the stampof personal thought and of the mould 
of our own mind be there, it will cover a multi- 
tude of sins. Granted, moreover, that Victorian 
art is bound by the circumstances of our age to 
be a mongrel , this is only the more reason 
for the exercise of some controlling pam 
faculty to draw everything together 80 A est 
serve the unities of art. And let none of us 
think to escape this necessity for doing true 
individual art by the plea of the smallness of 
the works it is our lot to do. If you think the 
matter over, you will find that the tae" f pick of 
the world’s best productions are small things. 
How little Niccola of Pisa guessed that he was 
i himself an everlasting name, and 
earning a place among the immortals, when he 
made his pulpit! And oven the smallest details 
of stone or wood or ironwork are capable of 
taking the very finest artistic expression. Nay, 
the things that seem to have the simplest range 
and the tiniest area for display are usually those 
which most tax a man’s invention, and best 
his er. 
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its | noviciate, learn the real nobility of 


poetr: 
. | and combine with t 


Norman Shaw (the man who, mot 
the members of the Royal Institute 
Architects i together, nfranc 
who, perhaps for that 
least eligible for the honours of the Insti 
I say, with the exception of the Renaisss 
Mr. Shaw, Mr. Bodley, Mr. Philip Wi 
few more,—that is, of men whose ay: 
and studies have set in this direction 
twenty years,—yon will find abundant 
of complete unpreparedness in our 
inthis class. Hence the failures of our é 
sance work ; hence, too, the xcellence 
of our Gothic work, because we haye 


fifty years to prepare for its 
Gothicdesigner is far too well sea aie Medi- 
wval ideas, and far too deeply read in jeoval 
secrets to wish to spread himself out 
and deploy before the eye of the 
spectator all he knows, and all he could 
hechose. Perchance, too, there may be 
thing inthe fact that the ranks of 
school have been weeded of the 
half-taught adherents, aud that only the ok 
few of trained ability and tried spirit aro kt 
—the few whose quest has been crowned wi 
spoils too blest to relinquish their at 
bidding of a fashion-mongering 
one or both of these reasons, I am bold to 
that the general run of our Gothic work is 
forced, less spurious, less concocted, less 
flated, less amusing,—I had almost said, 
to the radiant imbecility of ita 
tions of cribs from the past,—than our 


. Lastly, may I crave your indulgence whilel 
say, in the so of young men how much I, — 
a ly, deprecate the prevailing i 
ing w oung men to 
iB upon y — ze 


raonality 
embryo, Why; he cannot render the greit 
qualities of a great thing even if ho tries to” 
copy it, any more than a thrum school~ 
 wagpaens oe of Beethoven! a 
good of that young prig Mozart : 
compose at five years id ? What is ego 
of a young architect spinning thang } of 
brains whose fibres are not equal to the strain 0 
the novice in 
tery, learn to k , 
from good words. Let him, during f 
calling. Let him read his Ruskin; 
pone on in the modelling class; 
the true principles of design; sket 
study the best examples; train his 
his soul, his imagination; let him 
concerts, read and 3 
all that he can 
cram upof the history and i 
of the newest electric light ; the choice 





ble kinds with the 


conseq 
ing u harvest of mixed types, and — i 


een 
» roapi r 
matters. Where you have a tangled 


‘oannot unravel it in any other way, you break 


some of ite threads and the thing is easier at | (Mr. Vacher) did 


‘once, Modern design, as I, am never weary of 
reiterating, is full of great faults and great 
qualities. There never were grander times for 
a man of metal to be called to work in than the 


present, 


ing, 
let our fect and round about us. Yet there 


are moments when the watch-fires glimmer out | bad thing to allow young architects to make 
in the heights above us, and we know that our | designs of their own; for such works possessed 


Anbonr is not in vain, and we press on. The} high educational value, and when they were 


and just because the difficulties aro so 


great thing is that no one shall be indifferent to 
what is going on about him, and that every one 


shall make a point of trying to crystallise the | to them. 


oy, and to amend its bad ones; and every one | a vote of thanks to Mr, 5 , Raid the see 
an do something. Let us, moreover, try each | which had been read was one likely to be found 


tendencies of his design in the present 


in our little way to cultivate the virtues opposed 


all 
to our present vices. To make of our change-| Webb) agreed with the Chairman in wishing 





fulness of purpose, — to build chas- 


tened hope on the ruins 
i ee ee taste the 


bring 
en 


our despair; to 


a more exact know! and clearer 


; to let our love of faddling excessive | selves by looking too ly into the results of 


‘ornament grow up into refinement and finish. 


And finish 
touches, nor to make work as beautiful and | that a plont should be retarded in its growth by 


simple and pure as may be, but it is to add | its being continually 
something to it, by virtue of what, in Carlyle’s | roots might be examin 


by the utmost knowledge and taste 


means not only to add refining 


“comes from under a man’s hat,” 


‘attainable from the highest imaginative ten- 


encies of the day in which we live. Finally, | lived after us would be. Nineteenth-century 


brethren, “ Don’t talk of what you 


my younger 
are going todo. Do it!" 


The Chairman, in inviting discussion upon4of our present 
the paper, referred with satisfaction to the large | question of style had been mooted, and he 
and attentive audience which had assembled. | noticed that the members of the Birmingham 
‘Mr. Sedding seemed to take a somewhat melan- | branch of the Association had been discussing 
choly view of the present condition of archi-| the merits of the Classic and Gothic styles, and 
ectural design, but had given the meeting a} had decided bya large majority that the Gothic 
weceipt which he thought was calculated to| style was the best adapted for the present day. 


effect an improvement. What was that re- 


? Practically it amounted to this,—that| square now being built would see a corner 


should be thoroughly in earnost in 


their work, and that they should go to the best 


ay’ 


i 


examples for study ; but was there any enthu- |“ Jacobean,” “Queen Anne,” or whatever 
siastic man in that room who hud not started on | might be the correct name of the style, Not- 
Sis career in that- manner? He was inclined | withstanding the difference in stylp between 
take a more hopeful view than Mr. Sedding, | these buildings, it seemed to him that there 
for he believed that within the last thirty or| was perfect and’thoroughly suitable work in|reccived the notice it deserved,—namely, 
, years a great deal of thoroughly good | cach of them; indeed, both atyles of architeo- 

ork had been done by architects,—work, some | ture, as 














th: 
of 


“ Abandon hope, all ye who enter here!” 


Mr, Sidney Vacher, in proposing 
thanks to Mr. Sedding for hie 


at wonld stand comparison with the 
any age. He had hoped that Mr. 
would have laid down some 










men who came into 





a name in it. 


appreciation of archite 
a vote of | with Mr. Sedding, as most of them 1d, 
, said that | saying that what our litecture. 
e architectural | rest. Simplicity and repose were t 
m consisted of two classes,—those who 1 
wanted to make a living by 
gota 
on, it appeared that the + difficul: 
eh Bren ty. 


it, and those who 
As timo went 











i at 










student could too 
things. Let him sketch 
eye. Indeed, the fact that a thing was sketched 
at all might be taken as proof that the sketcher 
saw something in it. Streot and Bar, 






















th d ketched pretty well, they saw if it 
tho way so steep, the mists so dense | 5) pretty pallet tae Arg hin 


pleased them, Nei 


older and had more matured ideas, their very 
failures would be fraught with useful lessons 


Mr. Aston Webb, in seconding the motion for 


useful and helpful by of them. He (Mr. 










that the author had found more to say of what 
was good and hopeful in modern design. But, in 
reality, he did not think it was for the archi- 
tects of the t day to be concerning them- 


Y. Pratt, having said a few words i 
vote of thanks, it war put to 
and Mr. S« hay 
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4 ibe HINDRANCES. ie 
up in order “ i 


was being made. He thought that there wasa| Mx. J. Hone¥MAn, President of the Gla 
i Architecte, delivered a lecture. 
the Leods Archi 


their work, for they were not really in a pro 
position to judge of it. It was not desirable 

























architecture would be judged of, after all, by 
the great examples the buildings of the 
present ay ond not by the speculative or tem- 
porary wi which were so largely the result 
of land tenure. The 





















Now, any one turning off Sloane-street into a 


building of Gothic character, designed by the 
late Mr. Street, and three other houses in 










art, and there was one 
to the progress of their art which had ha: s 









bad effect of every hideous building that 1 
to modern wants in these eepeted mth og: Pom aca the idea 
buildings, approximated cloaoly to 6 of the country were re 

cthar. tant te takte dehglnoe daddies, Shan of jill tor the woinakrosities which slsodkcll 
Wakefield Town-hall, of what style was it? peste ies in almost every important 
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teristics which were never absent from a 


t 


z 
. 
: 
E 





express 
objects. They desire to arouse in the 
the same sensations that poser «i 


with scientific accuracy. Indeed, 


ental | the detailed study of natnre as we unde 


’ proper transcend 
t and some apology may be almost 
necessary for his intrusion into the sacred arena 
} But I derive some 
courage from the discovery, made after many 
bi that the majority of these gentle- 


observations, 
men who lay down the Jaw in honeyed cadences 
the povine of art in human life and the 


abont. 
reaction 


yellow o¢hre on the sonl, are not 
pore prion ry dp a 


oritios undergo 
have observed that the most 


Fy ‘h to hi 
song neh eon yrs rt ope 


that ject may have ati a certain 
old-fashioned people to whom a 
transcendental, not to say less “ high- 
falutin,” mode of treatment than is at present 
inv may not be unwelcome. In consonance 
with that idea, Iwill ask you to take the unusual 
course of endeavouring to understand what we 


our position and arrarge our standards, 


4 
so that we may be in agreement and I may not 


i 


it did not exist. People had not to take 
the world or themselves soriously. 
its ideal,—every age has. In art its true ideal 
was a development of the romanticism of vain 
—fi romanticism partly picturesque, you 
ber, but lenvened and sweetened by a 
delight in human character and nataral 
. Its false ideal was classical, borrowed 
from the French. We thought we admired 


public men who had the misfortune to have 
statues awarded them were represented in 
togas, and with legs uncovered by those gar- 
ments without which Respectability (south of 
the Tweed) never appears in public. You will 


pe eg cy Sorc Let us, as far as possible, | towards 


. | artist's life from novels, or those 


is 3 An illustrator wa 

mong others, two men y 

ing with the muse ol pointing eaealil e1 

One was Thackeray, the other Browne. pke- 

ray was, I believe, the ambassador, and, forta 

nately for himself and us, the defeat 

date. Tho two competitors 

when the decision was made ) 

snecess of the new illnstrator was im 

and pronounced. From within a few 

after the appearance of his first plate: 

wick the greater part of his time 

in illustrating books. Some, like the 

Dickens and Lever, inspired him with 

but more frequently he had a sort of g 

natured contempt for his authors, and the 

of illustrating them was a wearinesd to 

flesh. He had no intention of be f 

illustrator. He adopted the b 

which he is so well known in order to cone 

his identity. But he rose into popularity std+ — 

denly, He was besieged by commissions from 

all sorts of publishers and authors. Like most — 

young men (and he was but a lad of | : 

when he became famous) he did not see th 

evils of early success. He never at 

was able to say “No.” And against his own’ 

will, against his intention, and in spite of | 

promptings of his own genius he drifted into 

& groove, and never was able to get out of ity” 
yi 4 


why was made. 


4 


Many of you may have formed your idea of 


glimpses which the pregent practitioners of 

art now-a-days afford us. But in the old bei 
of which we are speaking artists bore a sin> 
gular resemblance to other men,—in fact, you 
could not tell one from another. I have 
known a great many in my time, and 
astonishingly like the cotton-brokers ship- 
owners with whom I have since become 


ne 


dinners in the evening, just 

men. In those days they knew nothing 
of the mission of art, and if they were 
offered work they took it. Hence it came about 
that Browne, having scored a success, and 
having a very moderate estimate of his own 
im; ce, was sucked into the vortex of 

Day after da} 


portan: 
publishers’ maelstriém. 


le | missions flowed in,—all sorts of books 


illustrated, the majority quite worthless. A 
few copies only survive to gladden the hearte = 


and | of collectors and second-band booksellers. 


from conventional ideas or academical preju- 
dices. He was probably one of the most 
genuine natural types of his age, as well as 
one of the What do we find? Strong 
animal spirits; a great deal of boisterous fun 
a true Gothic love of contrasts, the 
i beside the beautiful to - 
; & vivid imagination, enabling 
f to recall and reproduce the scenes, 
characters necessary for his work 
ee ucuaning sat Guinn eee, 
| by 
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no such 
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henaebi her tieeoreeee Pc 
cg haere drs 
had boon a tainy 


silt 
te 


gb 
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taken as a whole, the bigest rt bread id 
energy. Occupied’ with the regu ' 
man in an office with the production of routine 
work, he had no time to cultivate his ni 
or acquire technical area a Mbt. taste 
of the uired vigour rather correct- 
ness, or so Dubiona naturally one of the — Bh 
most trathful of writers, heightened his i 
by an amount of caricsture that to us 
Browne followed suit. At first he copied 
method of Seymour as nearly as he 
‘bat shortly his individuality 4 
itself. The first illustration, showing 
master bad come to the work, is that 
Tony Weller and his brother coachman 
ing Mr. Pells's health. I am not ac 
with any drawing of fat men quite 
in discrimination of »bdominal ¢ 
What is the secret of his enormous 
his time? In the first place, what 
,—the introduction of su 
i . It was new 
his own, ond is due to the fact that 
nature a seeker after benty, and 
prepense.a caricaturist. In the 


haracter all 
that enabled bim to do this 
artistic,—it is dramatic. It is 












maginative draughtsman, |science in the presence of th 

the same mannor as the unimaginative t8-| theme y nd in thi 
1! the ' 

man works from @ model. The faculty is at the prea 4 aa wore he cap and bell 


basis of all fine acting, and those endowed with 
it enerelly ecene enhdtes It is not common | and he seldom makes a joke without preaching 
a sermon. 


artists, and few have possessed it in so 

Rist a degree. as Browne. We yong Mr. P. H. wry eaeoret, Prt o 

i der which jac: wre secon! a A 

the circumstances uni p ua gen i —— pever mc Pate 
i tb. 




















were uced in order to estimate his 
auc Ege) not the whole books and 
the completed character before him, but 
merely # few lines, sometimes in MS., and 
not always exactly those which were after- 
wards printed. The work was always done 
in haste. Dickens was frequontly late, and 
Lever invariably so. He generally took n day 
over each plate, making the design, and etching 
it on the steel himself. The little pencil and 
charcoal sketches were merely as guides to the 
position of his figures (about which he was very 
icular). Those humorous little touches, 

y which he made the furniture contribute to 
the general effect of his picture, were often 
added during the progress of the etching. If 
Ihave succeeded in making myself clear, you 
will understand by this time how his great 
sguecess in the department of periodical art pre- 
vented his true development. Not only did it 
absorb his time and energies, but it had an 
injurious effect, in stimulating him to seek short 
and easy ways of expressing himself. His 
great facility and wonderful memory for all 
sorts of action, whether of men, horses, or dogs, 
still further tended to divert his mind from the 
necessity of study and observation. His shy 
and retiring habits caused him to shun the 
assemblies of artists in schools, and so it came 
about thay he never really had any technical 
instruction after his boyhood, and then only of 
adesultoryand imperfect character. But draw- 














THE TEACHING AT ART SCHOOLS. 


Ar the recent prize distribution to the students 
of the Newton Abbott Art School, a report was 
read of the judges (Mr. J, C. Horsley, R.A., and 
Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A.) at the last exhi- 
bition held in connexion with the school. We 
are giad to find in it the following —_ 
“In your school this good work might at 
once commenced Ef forming © class or classes 
of those who intend to devote themselves pro- 
feasionally to designing for, and painting st 
pottery and china, and for whom the chief re- 
quirement is a real power of drawing,—in other 
words, the training of the eye to observe 
accurately, and the hand to represent correctly 
what the eye has observed. This is to be 
obtained, under careful and devoted teaching 
on the part of the master, by a reasonable study 
of the homan figure from flat and round 
examples, and, in advanced students, from 
occasional drawing of heads and hands from 
the life. This m of study is recommended 
because errors made in representations of the 
human form are so much more readily detected 
than in thogo of any other objects. At the| the 
same time care must be taken that such work 
is not undnly prolonged or extended, and the products ent 
ing in some shape was a necessity of his nature, | student tempted into ly artistic studies, | coal, and almost entirely for Ia) 
and his prolific and inventive mind could not | rather than those fitted For a déccicalive Gebignet Cor, of those towns had made 
long remain satisfied merely to interpret the | of the nineteenth century. Study of the human | profits. 
thoughts of others. 1 have pointed out how his | form should always be combined with that of 
humour, as shown in his illustrations, was in | other natural objects, and instructions given in 
accordance with the taste of his time. But/ treating such examples in a decorative spirit. 
I would draw your attention now to his natural | It may be confidently anticipated that if such 
_ humonr, which is of a totally different quality. | training as that we tase now merely hinted at 
It is quite distinct from the humour of the| were carried out, the fact which came to our 
merely funnyman, It is almost always accom- | knowledge after the prizes were adjudged, that 
stated by an under-current of sentiment, and | some who received them, as we intended, for 
generally by a didactic purpose. Look at the| designs in pottery, could neither design nor 
engraving “Labour in Vain.” A poor old|draw at all, but simply copied the design and 
blind man has wandered to the gateway of a| detail of their exhibits from the works of others, 
deserted house. Tho walls are in ruins, | would never occur again. It is scarcely necos- 













































, 
with the least possible amount of coal ed 
~ ur and the highest heat in the room, 
‘he same heal was obtained from 10 cubic: 
pF dyad 4 lb. of coal; } 1b. of coal 
‘107 of a penny, 10 cnbic feet of gas coat ‘42 
a penny, so that it cost four times as much } 
heat aroom by gas as by coal; for sickbedroome 
or for cooking gas was the best; a 12-Ib. joint 
could be cooked by one pennyworth of gas. 1 
lighting they required the same four requisites _ 
as for heating. In future lectures he : 
to show that the gas that we 
present moment could be made to cost nothing — 
dee Peg 2 adh gt Prarclbenden oy 22 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF PRODUCING — 
SEWAGE MANURE. 


Ar a meeting of the Society of 

held on Monday, March 5, in the Society's Hall 

Viotoria-street, Westminster, a paper was read at 

by Mr. Harry Olrick, extitled “A new System 
treating Fecal Matter.” ee: 
After describing the factory for the treatment 

and disposal of fecal matter and town refuse 

erected by the Manchester 0 




















































and tangled herbage has grown over the | sary to say that, for the proper conduct and| which works at a profit, the author ad to 
broken steps and twined about the heraldic | instruction of such classes, the master must be | explain, by the aid of drawi the system ~ 
ind | shoroaghly by Baron de Podewils, of Munich, 











man’s dog crouches in a corner and watches his | and we of The claiins for novelty consist in constracting ® 
master usclessly playing on his battered factory so that the operations are ; 
clarionet, with au expression of sulky contempt tively automatic; that no cnpleaiaah Ie 
impossible to describe. Now, observe, amidat can arise, since the operations are all performed _ 
the weeds is the fragment of a sundial, i in closed vessels; that by a system of quadruple 
the word “ruit,”’ and from the broken evaporation the fuel necessary is reduced*toa | 
we learn that the name of the desirable family minimum, and that the resultant eet Fe 
mansion is ‘Paradise House.” Here is a high quality and is sold at from 91. to 101, per k te 
Se pels mato of “hinliee th a ion the arangsosiiueh int A 
peo le inting at drawings showed the ts : 
truths (in a grotesque manner. It is a varia- die eaolakes Augsburg, in Bavaria, which 
tion on the old, yet ever new, theme of the treats about 7,000 cubic mitres of | 
yanity of human wishes, Vain is our playing, and per annum, representing the excreta of abont 
the ears we essay to please only too often, 17,000 people. a ; f 
and blind are we to perceive that our paradises The matter is delivered into clos 
are only heaps of worthless rubbish. That all | had i 
things are equalised by time and death seems 
have been an abiding idea in his mind, We 
‘it peg rege of his earliest works; it is 
indicated latest. Look at the design T nerate carbonic acid and other gases, 
called the Book of Science. It is a design fall 2 veyed away and burnt. From t! 
of the wildest caricature,—literature, astro- Protection Associati rate 
nomy, geology, chemistry are symbolised by the 
most grotesque and humorous _ Bat at 
the bottom is a heap of Bites 1 
a P tiara, a crown, an old shoe, 
instruments, all now of equal value,— 
that is to say, none at all, ! He will 
make you laugh. He will dash 
pad ye pars a few touches of chalk and a slig 
of colour, such as the “Toper's 
Angel” or the “Serenade ona Post.". He will 


take you and 
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HYGIENE IN DUBLIN. 
HEATING AND LIGHTING. 
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eu) eon Mr. Sheil with 
in Rengetous chimney: 
trun, apent to nat 

ubl The lessee of the con 


37, K jn - aquare, being 
that the chimney-stack of the adjoining house 
which was about 6 in. out of the ; 


their ~sisimsed pincbongen ee 
surveyor to survey ani rt as to the allege: 
us structure. The district surveyor 
ha certified that in his opinion the chimney 
in question was dangerous and required to be 
pulled down, the owner, Mr. Vernon Lushington, 
was summoned by the Board to the Hammer- 
emith Police- court. On the hearing, the 
Mefendant produced two professional witnesses 
Mr, J. H. Middleton and Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
waite) to contradict the evidence of the 
district surveyor, and the magistrate under 
these circumstances intimated that he could 
not decide the case, but suggested that the 
Sstendeee ateves This we Pater 
it surveyor, — course was 
to, and Mr. H. A, Hunt was agreed upon as 
arbitrator. Mr. Hunt eventually made an 
i the chimney-stack, he was of opinion 
that it was not dangerous, adding, ver, 
that its appearance was sufficient to justify the 
reasonable apprehensions of the ‘owner, 
Upon this award being made known to the 
og , he dismissed the summons, with 
‘9. 16s, 6d. costs against the Board, being the 
costs of the last day of the hearing and the 
arbitrator's charges for the award. 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
BUILDERS OF LONDON. 


‘Tne annual ™ of this Associa- 
Sen ss held Sn the Fee , at the 
27, King-streot, Covent-; nm, Mr, 

F. J. Dove, the president, in the chair. 


apprehensive | yy yy 


wood, Thos. Gregory, Thos. 7 
| Pritchard, H. G. Smith, Geo. Wall, Geo. Adam- 


son, W. J. Botterill, F. J. Dove, J. D. Hobson, 
W. J. Lister, Wm. Macey, Jno. Robson, W. 
Thomerson, Wm. Scrivener, &e. 

Mr. Jas. Chitty Hannen, counsel, and Mr. 
L. J. Maton (Messrs. Mackrell & OCo.), 
solicitor to the Association, were present. 

The balance-sheet, as vouched by the auditors, 
was approved and adopted. 

The report having been read, the Chairman said, 
The Association were to be congratulated upon the 


near approach of their incorporation, which had 
peer tnierenasderation for.c 3 


ow! 

could not be’accomplished. 

Loe mates on soca ne unexciting 

year com, vely a 

poe holy apa fog ie 

comfort to be gleaned from this state 

being that the masters and ie eager et “ 
work harmoniously together ; though 

“4 matter to have reduced the 


to 
would have been an easy 


* Institute, to 
insonive, an ‘whete a Kina a 
ied on, 

a8 etl 
presidents, treasurer, and committee also. - 
Stthonke to tne chakene casbaiete 0001 
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THE VENTILATORS FOR THE DI 
RAILWAY, 
Ar the meeting of the Metropolitan E 
Works, on the Gnd inat., a deputation 
Westminster Board of Works was 
by Mr. White, to present a momorial 
the erection by the Metropolitan District Rai 
way Company of ventilators and ventilating 
shafts in one of the principal roadways of th 
district, and on the Victoria Embankment, The 
memorial set forth that the memorialists 
viewed with alarm the erection by the M 
roa District Railway Company of yor 
tors in the roadway of one of most im- 
— thoroughfares, where the traffic was 
increasing, and also on the Victoria Bm- 
bankment. Since Captain Douglas Galton had 
made his award the company had f eae 
the momorialists a plan, showing an ." 
85 e: 
Gin, 


the roadway of the Broad 
length, 12 ft. in width, and rising 8 


and | height ; also an opening in prereset 


ing the Broad Sanctuary, 40 ft. long, 

and 8 ft. - height, as well as others in i 
street. © memorialists were of opinion that 
the appropriation of a considerable on of 
the public street in these crowded igh- 
fares would be destructive to traffic and in- 


good| convenient to foot-passengers, and, it was 


forms | not afforded an op 


‘The course pursued by the magistrate in this | m: 


instance will, if followed in other cases, b: 
about considerable ee in the conduct 
——— affecting rous struc- 
tures. therto the trates have almost 
invariably accepted the evidence of the district 
as to the state of tho structure in 
q , and have declined to hear witnesses 
which were to be called on behalf of 


feared, would prove dangerous to life. Owners 
of y were precluded from J 
their objections to these ventilators, and were 
rtunity of appearing before — 
the arbitrator. The memorialists trusted the 
Board would take such steps relative to these 
openings as the circumstances of the case 
might fastify to prevent the alienation of por- 
tions of the public thoroughfares and the orna- 
mental grounds on the Thames Embankment 
from their ori; use by the public. Mr. 
White moved that the memorial be referred to 


| the Works Committee for consideration, which 


proposed 
the defendants to rebut the district surveyor’s | Ni 
testimony. There can be little doubt that this | had 


has ea inflicted epruurcened 

on owners of small property, es ly 

‘those iz only a life interest, or Fone wager 

of a lease, and it is consolatory to 

think that there is an appeal from the certifi- 
e of the district surveyor. 


labour, his retirement was not to 
but, on the other. hand, tay 
our 


The | the Corporation of London vigorously 


was pat and agreed to, 

In the House of Commons, on grey, Sa 
Mr. Buxton asked the hon. member for Truro 
whether he had sanctioned the proposed 
of eight shafts along the Thames Em! ; 
which the Metropolitan District Railway desired 
to build; whether some of these would 
seriously diminish the space now allotted to 


i| public gardens on the Embankment; and 


whether this House would have - i 
of considering such a proposal. Sir J. -. 
Hogg. —I rey inform my hon. friend that the 
ta referred to were —. = ina Bl 
promoted by the District way Company in 
arcing Aimy The Metropolitan Board at 
the Bill bofore both Houses of Parliament, a 
the Board through their engineer, Sir J 
Bazalgette, offered evidence to show that 
ventilation could be 










jaformed, the compr haa ‘ 
ch they might have oopled tor ] | 
made application to | This 

obtained last 

he President of the Board of Trade 
sgnotber the Board could not do something in 
the matter. Mr. Chamberlain said he would 
have the matter looked into farther, but he was 
afraid that nothing could be done. 







be left to constitute a kind of outwork for a 
defence of the foundation piles should the river 
still go on Gseponiey They are massive beams 
of American rock ; 
mie or bi 3 
just at tl vel ‘ 
com doubt effectually prevent any scouring away si genacteapn spot 
of the gravel beneath it, Altogethor it looks oat) 
to be a very neat and effective contrivance for} Accorpine to the financial statement of 
When four or fiye years ago the Metropolitan | arresting a process which, if neglected, would 
Board of Works purchased this bridge for] undoubtedly eventually bring down Waterloo 
475,0001., it was done, we believe, in the full | Bridge in rnins as complete as Macaulay's New 
knowledge that there were symptoms of decrepi- | Zealander could have for his sketch of 5001, 148, 1d. Up to the 
tude indicating a subsidence of some of the|St. Paul's Cathedral. Mr, William Wobster is | gtatemant says that the trustees 
piers such as would probably demand a con- | the contractor, and there are some ninety or 8) for the artisan and 
siderable outlay upon it. About twelve mouths | hundred mon engaged on the work, which, from 
ago the work of repair was commenced at the | the river bed, has a much more serious aspect 
8 side of the bridge, and is now going on | than when seen from the parapet of the bridge. 
pte fo the middle o! Hace river. The erred The middle piers ‘ rere under ee 
News gives some partic of the progress that | What will be requi ose on the le- | average w ip. 
has bom made. sox side has not yet been determined, n0| residence was The rete ae 
Passengers over the bridge may see indica- | thorough examination having yet been made. | rent of each dwelling was 48. 7d. per week, eet 
tions of what is going on below, but without of each room 2s. 1d., the rents in each case — 
making a rather perilous deseént from the 
parapet right down to the foundations of the | PROPOSED STREET IMPROVEMENTS IN 
structure, they will hardly be able to form an EDINBURGH. 
idea of the extensive and difficult nature of the TER OLD TNVIRMARY.OROUNDS. 


undertaking with which the engineer to the 
bridges belonging to the Metropolitan Board,} Iv connexion with the question now under | first now , Wi past r 
Mr. Edward Bazalgette, is charged. The first | consideration of the Edinburgh Town Council, profits (6,4391.), to 255,1051.; and that of the 
thing to be done was to ascertain the cause of | as to how best to utilise the ground on which | second, with loan from the Public Works Com- 
ominous cracks discovered here and there | the Uld Lufirmary buildings staud, Builie Oran- missioner of 255,166. 13s. 44,, and » 
about the bridge, and for this it was necessary to | ston has revived a scheme for improving this | 77991, 14s. 8d., to 804,522l. 16a. 5de The 
locality, mooted by him some twelve years rosin in tho first case, are neatly 9,0001., 


examine the foundations, Damswere made round tents, 
portions of the piers by driving in huge pilesand|'The main features ‘of the pro) are and in the second, 28,7291. 
widening of South Bridge-street as 


t 
caulking up the interstices between them with Mare the 
University, and the construction of a vinduot 


oakum and puddling with clay. The water was 

then pumped out, and the mischief was at once | across the Cowgate from Druammond-street to a 
rev . ‘he subsidence of the bridge was|point on the High-street facing Jobn Knox's 
quite apparent. Each pier from which the | house,—one important object of the latter ° is 
arches spring is apparently based on huge blocks ee of tho scheme being the relief of the | golyes in commerce and agriculture. A similar 
of rough stone of the kinds technically known | South Bridge from some of the traflic by which | kind of distinction is now in contemplation in 

as Bramley Fall and Craigleith, and these | it is now inconveniently crowded. The idea of | that country for those who have rendered note- 
blocks have been visibly crushed down by the | widening South street, between In- worthy service to the national building industry, 
superincumbent mass, calculated to bear with -street and Draummond-street, so a8 to! either in an artistic or a technical sense. Gi 

® pressure of somewhere about 11,000 tons for | open up to view the noble front of tho Univer-| and gilyer medals are being strack off from a 
euch pier. The catwaters, not being a part of | sity, is not a new one; but nothing practical design of Professor Bendeman, of Disseldorf, | 
the actual oridge, have retained their original | could be done to carry it into effect so long a8 | he former will be distributed by the B r, 
devel, and aiford therefore a gauge by which the | the old Infirmary was occupied by patients.| while the Minister of Public Works be. 
According to the Scotsman, the plan which Pang Hp with the selection of fitting candidates 
Bailic Cranston has had prepared shows at the | for Jatter decoration, . 

distance of 70 ft. from the present line an ARS Aes 


pe, my crescent of four-storied buildings in the . 3 
Regent pe nats baer the archi- SALE OF THE HORSE ARMOURY ~ 
details correspon BUILDINGS AT THE TOWER, 




















THE FOUNDATIONS OF WATERLOO 
BRIDGE. 

A very interesting piece of engineering work 

is just now in progress at Waterloo Bridge. 


































































































MEDALS FOR BUILDING neers 
In Prussia, medals have already been awarded — 
as a ralo to those who have distinguished them- 

















































dropping of the bridge between them may be 
clearly perceived. To ascertain the real cause 
of the subsidence it is necessary to go below 
the footings, the huge blocks which, as has boen 
said, constitute the apparent base of the pier. | style of 
‘They, in their turn, rest on a foundation of | tectural 
‘wooden piles, which originally, no doubt, were | University. 
embedded to a depth sufficient to insure their 
“perfect stability. The idea of so tremendous 













to those of the 


5 ; . On Friday, the 2nd instant, Messrs. 
from it , . : 
oregon, radu ering froma rit | yar Co the Se pron at the 
& mass of solid granite as Waterloo Bridge | 1,000 ft. in length. Its width would be 60 ft. | materials of the building at the Tower anti, 
resting on wooden piles is rather a startling | It is submitted, as one important element to be eens ete rae pers fed on den 
one; but they may have originally afforded a| taken into account in considering the possi- 1g yaaa ted in 1826, d 
fully sufficient foundation. They are beech | bilities of this portion of the scheme, that only than half were was orec! The 
piles, disposed in rows, 3 ft. 6 in, from centre to | two or three dilapidated tenements would haye ienb-to be joa Nichat’ te iy 
contre, and combined in a solid mass by a filling- | to be pulled down to mako way for it. A large wi eo 
inof rough masonry. Had the river-bed under- | portion of the ground has already been cleared, oe epi Be ving, a short time since, 
gone no alteration, such a foundation would | and ‘is partly in ee the City Im- the C a ts upper Soon, oe ae 
Perhaps havo served as long as the bridge above provement Trust. ‘The line of tho viaduet in| 8S ‘ouncil Chamber of the White 
Gilapn” Ra els reo as Hn remeal ot he rary binge 
one very considerable alteration. Since of the White ‘Tower, including. the 
inth of this historical old keep. ‘The 


realised nominal prices only, i 
sum being for the lead in the flat. ‘ 
and w fetched 761, Say ia 

Sey 
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EXHIBITIONS. 
Amonast the most recent announcomenta 
is that of one 
to 


Sao ee 
mile propone hol a ht syn th | Sh. 
apne 








dort nas |i eae hl 
Ist smproqnia givipg | 


IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 
Tux Association of German master 


marks, and his essay will be publi 
the association. — — 
a, repentant rege ern 
of judges are Messrs. rnoully 
pyle’ cary Baumeister Felisch, Ban- 
Inspektor Hager, Zimmermoister A. Niess 
(of Brunswick), and Rathszimmermeister F. 
: » The announcement is advertised 
name of tho association by the acting 
committee, and dated Berlin, January 24, 1883, 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD, 
: ARCHITECI’S DEPARTMENT. 
_ Ar tho last meoting of the School Board, Mr, 


attention to the presen‘ 


) 7 such arrangemonts had been 

eccaiy Sunewtoe, sant was wees oroclaathe 
and it was 

{ ont should have been made 


WELLINGTON STATUE. 
‘nob aware whether tho. following 
to the future dostination 

has been ‘mt 


ation it would haye | 4 


would dwarf the others,—even now an 

odd collection,—into most insignificant and 
ridiculo: . There would also be 
difficulty and expense as to 


transit. 

It has doubtless been taken into account that 
the reconstructed arch at the top of the new 
Constitution Hill not being surmounted by its 
late figure will need aie 4 much lighter 
style as to the upper portion on which the 
tap Besay? If no expense ache be peoizved 

some appropriate light group o! 

ror Aer finish we the og a well-de- 
Bi railing all round and an - 
ment for hoisting the royal standard when th 
Queen is in town,—at present so im tly 

en from the garden-front of B ham 
pio Ree aemiee perhaps be a sultable and in- 
expensive substitute. B. 


SUPERINTENDENCE OF BUILDINGS, 
Sin,—I haye been some years a working 
some years a general foreman, some 
years have had heavy work on my own account, 
and have also been some years a clerk of works. 
T have been em; in buii 


of 
trade. Therefore, I fully endorse 
alla member of the “Clerk of Works Associa- 
tion” 8s with reference to a junior pupil 
being a fit person to fill the office of clerk of 
works, sees isag > saieyy yo be 
pens Oy ahaa ing pee i I, for one, 
think is no difficulty in procuring honest 
men. I will give you a few 
i of a clerk of 

works. 


To ‘represent the architect in all matters on 
the work. To see building accurately set out ; 
pts ghrp x deep ogre oe 
mos) 

icks, tiles, slate, to be best 


natural bed; timber to be free from sap; all 
ironmongery, &c., to bo as. specified. 
Give answers and instruct excavator, brick- 
layer, mason, tiler, slater, plasterer, carpenter, 
umber, painter, glazier, joiner, gas-fitter, bell- 
and house-decorator, Keep account of 

; should disputes 

arise, measure and value the work of all 80 
IRcEange ae got apbtaeel te dha pons thas 
in a practical point of 

may have worked at the bench ; 

ina spa pena i 


and 


Mr. Vulliamy, the Sy 
Board, was now called, and 
frontage given, but upon p 
answer as to tho Average line, di od 
the question, 


Mr, Haynes urged that the witness sl 
this question ; bat Mr. Chance said he: 
7 Soest bound to do so. y 

r. Haynes u that even if the 
wooden reaen ae which the @ jondan 
ore sea to be ene the Bo 

me in taking proce according 

Mr. Chance said, he thought that 
40, and he could not impose a penalty, 
convicted the defendant. He bad been 
pice, and certainly could not come tothe con 
that the structure now complained of was a. 
ing within the meaning of the Act, 
bo some ground for saying such an erectio 
nice meee tga ; but with bere had 

jo, au t been the larger 
certainly have objected to it. The a d 
under consideration was not, in bis © 
an erection as to be called a “* buildi 
meaning of the Act. He therefore di 
summons, : 

Mr, Haynes asked for costs, to which 
Mr. Lambert objected ; but in the ond 
allowed 3/, 3s, costs against the Board, |” 


te: 


Potter, & Galpin, London, Paris, and New 
York, 1882, aye 

A sentes of such volames as these, if con- 

tinued, ought to have a considerable value. 

books of reference, for i 

in to recent h 3 

caaul onever, whether 

is not too critical, for a Bb preemie of | 

We do not complain the tendency 

criticism, which, whether on politics or 

seems in the main healthy : 

fal. 

cism now-a-days, and when we take up 

professing to be merely a useful record 

year's events, and find it bristling with 

ments on mon and things, we are 


= 
8 

themselves to a record of facts, they a 
produce a book quite as useful and more suit- 
able for its ostensible purpose, at less ‘ 
of “copy” and printer's labour: 


M.P., presided. The report 
that the net eee et the 
Dec. 31, 1882, amoun' a6. 
se = increase of 6,740l. 178. 5dy. 0 
year. preparer available for divi 
cluding the balance brought fo 
, after uc prod ® 
was 37, Pee 7c 
2 cent. on 01 
ds, smounteliae 
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Sate re ole tor rd ie 
f. Elliott, fo 
i Swayno, Guildford (withdrawn) ~ 


Por wareliouse, Ivy-lane, for Mesars, Smith Bros, Mr. 
Wimble, architect :— 
Ramacy ... 





MEE pgeterg tee Os re Oldham 
aie ei in, Norwich :— 
utton, Hnlvergate (accepted). - 
For the erection of dining-shed, Kempton Park Raco- 












B24 0.0 course, Bun! : 
3 00 "TB. Cook (accepted). Ps 
2,087 0.0 NS. Pee RY 

0.0 

00 

00 

00 








For the erection of a reredos for 8t, Giles’s Church, 
Northampton, Mr, Edmund Law, , North. 


See 
ampton:— win ottiiione to Xi SE aera, ales, poetans for Mr, Thos, 













Pulte rm “a 2) ° Mies ‘ Mekelsabecteseesstos tect ad 00 
pnd TO Be ene 
Lower Totten- 
phell, architect. 







facta, Hate he. 
tae naeaa eh nddetettaiaieseetap ook sanemcay ae eta 


‘Wo are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


Nora. —The responsibility of articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, resta, of course, the authors 


Por the erection organ-cham| , ke, 
att. Peul's Church, row ticieten, ieriicun Bevan! 
arcbitect, Leonard's Chambers, Nicholas-street, 
a. 








GOOD FRIDAY. 
I Seer PTR He “THE BUILDER” for the week ending 
Sedeting tine Boake ond =e srt W. Houghton’ | MAROH 24h w6tt Ye published on THURSDAY |~ Aaphalte— 


sarvavan, Kast Grinstead a ciccceane £950 0 0 | MORNING, the 22nd inst. Advertisements for | Asphal 

































onal Posies, Bact Griese men 4 rd 3 insertion in that issue must therefore reach the 
: —__—__—_—— Office before THREE p.m. on Wednesday, 
Bor the erection of “ Ellerslie Tower,’’ for Mr, 
Fa we “Danlon Mr. Robert Willey, architect, 66, | the 2lat. 
te 
hei Diner, —_ 8 Persons advertising in the Builder may have DRY WAINSCOT, 
Booms, Sout alisg 6 =| REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE DRY MAHOGANY, =, 
Nye, Heling ...... 0 46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., DRY WALNUT, P 





‘FREE OF ARGE. in all thicknesses. 
aes B. J, HUDSON & 


Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 
are sent, together with sufficient stamps to | Whitfield-st., W., _ — ig 


cover the postage. 


For new cart-sheds, stab) office buildings, and 
agadery wall, for the Board of Works for the Plumstead 
District; Mr, F. F. Thorne, architect. Quantities by 
Messrs. Osborne & Russell — 


















1 nega art} a9 Smoky Chimneys.— Ba ane, 
Kennard Bros. . 4489 0 0 eames aaa sd the 
320 eichacees 430 0 0 |OHARGES FUR ADVERTISEMENTS, | now want youto fis tourteon more, the same 
Powail . 4824 Q $ SITUATIONS V, Anta T Pa 6. to Nou Be 1, 5, 7,88) 10, uM, OE Te 
Settee 3,978 0 0 Tus sucsosstal Cowl wis tho" Bopease™ 
For additional stablin, , &e,, Kilburndane, 
Kensal Green, jor the pein =v General Omnibus Company, 
Peratitien ty Mr. A, J, Bolton :»— 
te Stoo) @ | Madan Tine (about two 
7 0 «(0 
wa 0 0 
ae ° ¢ LLINGRS PATENT 
849 17 0 Advertisements for the current ‘weak lsaue must rewch the OMe 5 
e470 0 before THREE v'clocks piss. eet EH Mas re 
mong od MONTALS, es oft nt tae mice ena |* ee 
79 0 0 Ser See Sa ine 





VIEILLE MONTAGNE. BRAND. ) ea 
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which they did not take the legal and specified 


mity, asin the case of the 
projected —_ventilating- 
shafts on the Thames 


was nothing to be done.” 
from the President of the Board of Trade. 
‘Where there is a will (accompanied by power) 
_ there is usually a way. 
_ It may, perhaps, be of bat little immediate 
‘ase, now that tho Metropolitan District Com- 


mittee to grant them. Such, however, is, no 


doubt, the case. And we may be*allowed to 


means of informing the public beforehand. 

It is, of course, a question for legal advisers 
whether any such legal ground of arrest exists. 
We are now speaking of the moral right,—the 
sense of fair play which has not yet altogether 
deserted England,—and we think there can bo 
no doubt that the company are carrying out an 
unexpected power obtained by surprise. 

How, then, about the powerlessness of the 
Government to interfere? Do they wish to do 


so? It is not a question, be it remembered, of 


administrative action mero motu, As to that, 
there might be something to say, but we have 
not yet advanced so far. Tho actual state of 
the case is this. The inhabitants of the metro- 
polis, especially those most concerned from the 
locality of their residences, come to the depart- 
ment of the administration which exercises a 
control over the construction and management 
of railways to complain that the directors of 
the Metropolitan District Railway are about to 
exercise powers which they claim to be conferred 
by their Act, to the great detriment of im- 
portant parts of the metropolis. Here, it will 
be seen, such arguments as to Standing Orders 
and the like, as we have suggested, come in, as 
affording reasons for those who approach the 
Board of Trade to urge that the onse is one 
most proper for Go t to interfere about. 
There is a great m about to be perpe- 
trated: we ask you to stop it,—at all events, 


‘| until the opinion of Parliament can be taken on 


the subject. 
“ How can we interfere?” asks the President 


District Board, unless they contain a 
repealing the obnoxious power of which ¢om 
plaint is now made. ° 

The fanctions of the Board of Trade 0 
some oxtent, indeterminate. The utility o the 
action of the Board is not alwa: i 
criticism. In the case of railway r 
inadequacy of the present return mado 
by the Board has been long lamented 
own most efficient officers. The Board 
themselves under tho plea that their 
returns are sanctioned by Parliament, and th “ay 
it is for the shareholders to complain if they 
are not distinct enough. This plea,— " 
have under our hands in black and 
only one instance of the anxiety “ not to: 


the present case the same spirit is allowed to | 
prevent any interference on the part of the 
Board to defer a great public mischief, the 
public will form their own conclusions as to 
that portion of their administrative machi- 
nery. oh git ee 
We venture, however, to suggest; at all 
events for public consideration and discussion, 
a modus vivendi in the matter. Let us hear, or 
imagine, what the railway company may have : 
to say in their own behalf. “Here,” they may 
say, “is a pretty case! You have been for 
years complaining as to the atmosphere in our 
tunnels. We take measures to improve the 
ventilation,—a practical matter,—at our own 
cost, and we are met by a storm of sentimental - 
complaint as to the unpicturesque character of — 


our 

todo? How can we help 

will not let us build chimneys?” © 
This, we take it, is as fair a statement 

case for the Company as their most w 


First, are the ventilating-shafts in que 
only, or the best, method of ; 
required? On that wo are not at 
prepared to say more than that the 
is disputed. As to that, then, the 





a - 


not have some structural and ' 


it 


tal beauty ? ae aa 
A Sihasion vr the difficulty is not, however, to 


pe - for from jisputants, And we 
i Ses tonto that we should feel far more certi- 
tudo that the Metropolitan District Railway Com» 
pany would meet the views of the residents near 
~ ‘their tunne! than we entertain at this moment, if 
swe found that they were brought under any ap- 
prehension as to their permanent power to ride 
roughshod over all opponents. Therefore, again, 
wo must hint at the possibility of aninjanction. 
Of course, no Court of Justice would attempt to 
set aside the operation of plain law, however |) 
recently embodied in a statute. But as equity | 
will prohibit the fulfilment of a bargain made} 
when one of the parties concealed important 
elements of the question from the other party, 
go we hold there is a prima facie case for, at all 
events, delay in giving effect to the clause of an 
Act of Parliament obtained without dne notice 
- all events, according to the spirit of Standing 
ders) and without due comprehension in the 
minds of the committee or of the Legislature. We 
speak with all proper reserve on a matter which 
it may come before one of the heads of the law to 
decide. But we cannot but think that the mere 
attempt on the part of the various vestries 
which are now taking up the question, to:put it 
on ground of a ruse practised on both the 


far to open the eyes of the directors to the 
possible consequences of obstinacy on their 
part in one way or another. 

And, after all, we have our interests as'railway 
travellers to remember. The accommodation 
rendered by the subterranean railwaysin London 
is of a magnitude that it is not easy to realise. 
Speaking of the year 1878,—as that is the last 
for which we have the returns of the Board of 
Trade, digested into useful form by the patient 
skill of Mr. Fleming, in the “‘ Index to our Rail- 
way System,”—the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way conveys 10,000 ngers per day 

out the year, Thisis for nine miles, and 
330 days in the year, giving 90,000 passen- 
gers perday. The trains, according to the same 
ad: vun at five minutes’ intervals, If the 
vot the passenger journey (on the average) 
were given by the returns, as is the case on 
almost all other railways, we should be able to 
gee with accuracy the hourly flow of this 
tide. But if we allow each passenger 
to travel three miles, we have 270/000 units, or 
eansuo travelled every eighteen 
isis 15,000 units per hour. And.as 
on the circle from one end to 
7 


| th a speed of forty-five miles 
es ed) is reduced by the 
*. stoppage to something, we think, like 14 
per hour, we come to the fact that upwards 
seg om beings, during every minute, 
) from six aan. to midnight, are 
their fangs ows 


with the ns contents of 
tunnel, of the Metropolitan District li 


© long protested, Let us hope that the past 
effort made by the com to remove one 
enuse of public complaint 


ure and the Legislature, would tend so | S| 


AORAGAS, AG 
Tue 
oy oe Sa 

may induce 
to visit the “¥ 
Acragas, as well ns- 
ments in the island. 
as well as to the t 
Greek cities offer many } 
forming one of c 
cha, = 
ont to the : 
colony that, starting from the 

Peloponnese, t settle 
Rhodes, Crete, and other islands 
and established itself at yarions points on the 
shores of Sicily. : 

The history of the 
other small States whose rapid 
in a large measure to adventitious 
stances, is as brief as it was remarkable. 
Founded B.C. 582 by an offshoot of the Dorian 
settlement at Gela on the same coast, Acragas 
became in little more than a century the largest 
and most t of all the Greek colonies,— 
arivalof A ee ne pe 

i ity, and the envy of all the 
on the Mediterranean, Under 
the despotic sway of Phalaris and Theron, 
Acragas attained the climax of its greatness, 
and, if we may accept the words of Pindar, it 
was at that time “the most beautiful city of 
mortals.” Hi also, a contemporary 
philosopher, and by far the most eminent man 
that. Ac: Boge has asserted that“ the 
inhabitants built their houses as though they 
were to live for ever, and in Inxury as 
if they were to die on the m .” Phere is 
abundant evidence of the truth of these state- 


which Mitford 
— phenomenon.” 


y, 
wever, that the ee. ane 
tdking possession of these shores, 
brought with them an. impro sy: 
husbandry, and that the ‘ 

field of commerce with 


to all 


liberal “hospitality 
history. It is narrated that, on 
500 horsem the 





in the Aigean, | more glorious 


: been 
Paris, nor is it likely that ite 
hotly contested now that the remeintig” 
are so aged as those few are who 
and one of whom departed only 
¢ c pers nr’ a ate’ FO . mem = arco Sree Still, in 
idernes omg ere i $ Wrarever be ¢om- | popularity that it awarded to 
Ply: ‘elamon, ¢ nr phen Ne 2 ; tilatnt » part of ‘| at his sale a few days since, in 
ey sate BE Sonnets fapeos ness to possess some scrap of 
. dant surroundings that he fett 
strikingly manifested. : ' 
There seen, in fact, from all We 
hear, a very small possibility of Pi 
thie year gaining much ground,and 
that this may be safely asserted at 
many'of their most eminent writers: 
on the subject are drawing a 
‘advances that other countries are n 
not a little significant and suge 
tion, the reflection, we think, irre 
ing to the conclusion that this decadence, 
ec be pen such, is owing to th 
respect shown y the younger artists 
established and ancient modes of study, 
the fatal error of ondeavo: , wn 
study, to produce in the shortest possi 
the effects of mature labour. 4 
Tho representants of idealism ‘and — 
of impressionism, | F 


i 
ps 


2EE 
i 
HE 
i 
183) 


i 
i 
: 
: 


i 
it 
it 


i 
i 


Hlesllae 

a 
i 

antl 


i way afraid, but rather from the contact 
eckssutolone assume thatthe stones in the |; A’ ? ‘we | men whore aims are so clunrly associated 
where ‘ 


desire for popularity, und ih 
Sogtend-we can rer at (ane eas 
en kind of popiilantey thas Wet 


.| in Paris, in Paris at the present moment, and 


it will Le found in the on, 
in popularity is the rule, not, ) 
us, the exception. 
by the pictures that we have’ * 
that are likely to be exhibited at the 
show in May, we find it 


owledge the great pleasure we — 
miertedl trots tle warts of tine sare Se 5 


it 


fa 


men, oven if we could allow 
tion Jar men whose names a 
leach soci i 





ie Meal , caloen fe 

ee cay srould not fail to beoome ‘at the Royal 
- Academy if the architects had more space at 
their command. 
















ARCHAOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 


Wrrn the lengthening days come rumours of 
preparation from the numberless field clubs and 
archwological societies, who are prepainn for 
the sammer campaign. There will be much plea- 
sant pionicking in picturesque spots, and there 
will be a deal of enthusiasm evoked in out-of- 
the-way nooks over some relics of the past, bub 
there will, we are afraid, be but little added to 
our storo of knowledge, or to the dissemination 
of a trueappreciation of the lessons left us by 
our fathers. ‘There are many who are interested 
in archmological lore who are forward 
somewhat anxiously to the publication of the 
veteran Mr. Roach Smith's “ Retrospections,” 
which is now passing through the press. This 
still active antiquary lives in sight of Rochester 
Castle, beneath the shadow of which Pickwick 
and his friends stopped the first night of their 
excursion, which was rewarded by the 














































have been but a phantom in the future. 

The rage for old oak furniture has been the 
means of pores injurios on the | society nesempy A the desire for the false gains 
remains of our hi | fitti and adorn- | thus obtained. There are whole neighbourhoods 

“ibeher Bes ments. The outré decorations of the famous|in Paris pa, A requiring, in the interests of 
of the famous inscription, “Bill Stumps, his} cottage of the Ladies of Llangollen, where | hygiene, to be demolished and rebuilt; but the 
mark.” here is a great.change in the tone of | linon-chests and rood-screens have been com- | occupation of capital in other directions arrests 
i blic opinion since that publication, and Mr.| bined indiscriminately with bedsteads to form | this profitable and practical mode of investment. 
5 mith’s “Retrospections” will not only show} the oak panelling of the rooms is only an| Here again the building trade is one of the chief 
k the difficulties which stood in the way of the} instance, on a large scale, of what is occurring . 

' establishment of the British Archmological| every day. Old mansions are stripped of their} As for the question of wages, the masters are 
p Association, and the jealousies which arose in| cornices and fireplaces to form sideboards and |) in complaining of their high 
& consequence, but it will show how ono lifetime | Elizabethan cupboards, without much a ‘Here it would appear that the action of 
( bridges over an age of research and discovery.| unity of design or their adaptability for thé} Municipal Council,—which, as we havo 

The implied sneer has become an approving | p . Thus we find chairs of ecclesiastical} than once in these columns explained, 

i amile, and instead of being an object of ridicule, side by side with hybrid cabinets aud} time to time the price of work,—has 
i archwological research has become, alas! a le bedsteads. There is somoth Jeomplicutod matters. For man 

} niar pastime. Moro than a century and a| now being done to remedy this. The lal prices of the official Série were taken only 
i half has passed since the observant, accurate, | of the Rev. T. F. Havergal, of Hereford, have|an approximative basis in the calculation 
fe but often mistaken Dr. Stukeley, published his| thrown much light on and settles, their | contracts, but now it would appear the prices 
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i “Iter Ouriosum,"’ and we are indebted to him| uses and their history. Attempts have been|the Série are regarded by the men as the | 
. and the giants who followed him for much of] made to collect the ener age simple farni-| minimum of what they are to receive; the 
E the groundwork which will have to be utilised] ture shown in our and illuminated | Municipality naturally pays ite men at its own 
| when the newer history of our land and our! manuscripts. The manuals of art-furniture | rates, and the rest of the trade have now to 







: 


which haye been issued in this wsthetic age | pay the same wages. From the pro¥Vinces, 
Che's zeal | u have been more remarkable for their modern | ever, the official rates not prevailing 
i which is developing itself t th the medium | carpentry and upholstery than for their taste,| being therefore cheaper, work is 
iy , of the county and local requires to] uuity, and adaptability for the arpose for which tewn, ospecially carpentry, at 15 to 
4 be keyt in check somewhat by the older and! they aro designed. ties of work- | cheaper than it can be produced in 

ie more sedate associations, for there is great] manship have been ignored by the manufac-| for foreign countries, they are able to 

b. Manger of priceless relics being destroyed, and] turers. The examples at South Kensington | even more advantageously; as a i 

_ still greater danger of ignorant self-sufficiency | have been travestied too often, whilst the | stance, it would appear that the w: 
perereepevestod and scatteredabroad. When| many excellent examples which are yet pre- | fitting up the French annexe at the 

of the story of the Trojan Brutus] served in many of our old mansions are | Amsterdam Wxhibition has been 


& people comes to be written. 
5 he-new-born zeal for archmological research 
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we 
fie : 
Bac the ut forward as a veri piece of scarcely looked at, even by archmological | hands of'« Belgian firm, the French Commission _ 
a _ British history by one who has done much for] enthusiasts. If these examples were fairly | haying to consult their purse quite as much as 
fe ‘the ation of the archwological remains the various articles of domestic | their patriotism. 
Fins of Western land, and listen to a fervid The increase of pay, which has been one of 
fe Aoscription of the mutilated of a Medieval] of some of our inventors had been anticipated | the results of the interference of m 
w knight as one of the kings of Saxon hep-| by a more simple contrivance. If our local | action in the question of the wages of P; . 
F sper, er She spcretery of on mete emer: archwologists did this they would be doing a| workmen, has not, so the masters assert, in % 
e we who is to stop this admixture of tradi- good service in the coming season, and make | way improved the condition of the men, al 
BS tion with fact, before both are discredited ?| their labours valuable to the and to all| with the increase of wages, it yon pty, ha 
i These societies are full of ardent students and | lovers of what is true in art in the forgotten | there are fewer hours of work ; here 
, y the sad question of intemperance | 
ps important part; for it is the mare: 
e 
q 
trne | emp! 
bpe bourhoods of Paris. Such 
> ibe Scandinavian work 
noisy its 
by the large 
to 
— y- 
with Frond in- 
of the visitor 
i, ve more real work done, an ‘complaints have 
5 removed. In the newer light w of the 
ay shed on the prehistoric remains 
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inery. caprice, 
the fancy, of their employers will, the French 
masters arguo, always ensure the success of 
home-made . All, in fact, that the 
‘masters require at the present moment is the 
cessation of unwholesome tion, and a 


greater stability in their political governors. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 
Tue discussion on the 6th instant in the 


but is unlikely to bear practical fruit. The 
House passed a resolution that inquiry into the 
matter was desirable in 1872, and at various 
other periods the subject has the 
attention of the House of Commons. —_e 

~ — = 1882 as in ee and ed r) 
surprised changes which may have oc- 
will have Reed matters much 


pede 

and the cost of t travelling and sojourning 
in some local town would quite make up for any 
‘saving in the of local witnesses. More- 
Over, it is pro sai and snr- 
veyors and other profess persons were 
at a distance from their offices 
make a higher i 


would largely balance a saying in 
witnesses and 


Ess 


SFea. 
Eells 


fl 


Ea 
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on existing lines. 


THE NEW OPERA, “HENRY VIII.” 


Ir the works of our English composers can- 
not, as is unfortunately ioe case, oa said . 
take a very conspicuous p) ami © grea 
operatic creations of thiscentury, English history 


and romance have supplied some most succers- 


gaat nts OO d especially a composi 
no im: ce, an ly - 
tion dealing with a subject as historical as that 
of Henry's famous divorce of Cathorine of 
Aragon, and his marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
and the many circumstances,—so weighty in 
the history of E i attended that 
step of the first Defender of the Faith. The 
libretto had, in fact, been offered to more than 
one eminent composer before M. de Saint-Saens 
accepted the onerous task, Gounod declined, 
we believe, on the score of his inability to be 
tied Saye te time, yet, with a a artist's 
absence of jealousy, he assisted in every way 
Se poecln oF the work of his brother 
musician. This production has, as may be 
imagined, been the result of no small amount 
of research. The Paris Opera-house prides 
pepe groom and its Mert thie 
oy its operas, ci in 
respect over all the great Continental opera- 


= VIII.” was a suggestive field for 
etic” check and brilliant costumes. For 
months past research has been made in the 
various sources of refergnce, not alono in 
France, but in BE ciceeamen opmaaie 
permanently to pera-house, special 

visited Eng) some months since, with a view 
to ol 





rounded by his suite and the 
the house, is a scene of great y 
a tableau, apart from its dramatic and 
interest coniected with the incident-of 
rine’s public divorce and Henry's open ! 
with the Church of Rome,—all, of 
largely suggested by Shakspeare, 
xception mighv bo taken to the 

vastness of the garden scene at Richmon 
its long vistas, resembling somewhat too 
the later splendours of Versailles, and J 
searcely a word to bo said in favour of the: 
lengthy “ Iighlanders’ ballet” introdi i 
= a = M. De Saint-Saens has not 1 

le, like Herr Wagner, to fight 
subscribers’ demand for a pales fe ges ) 
fashioned type, though why, we 
ballet before Honry VIII.? Into this 
composer has introduced a very 
tion of old English airs, comm 
“Miller of the Dee,” and conclu 
pas seul danced to the air of “Hi to 
Wedding,” the effect of which on the 
night was very singular to the English ear, — 

Certainly, the last scone at Kimbolton Castle, 
—where Catherine died,—is architecturally very 
fine, the monumental mantelpiece, somewhat 
resembling the famous mantelpiece, at hms 
probably being a copy of the original. As 
the dramatic action of this portion of the opera, 
it, like the great Parliament scene, is largely 
suggested by Shakspeare, and the composer 
has been well inspired by his theme; for the 
grandiose finale of this act, and its well-merited 
reception, would alone have sufficed to save | 
opera, had even the rest of the work pleased 
less. 


‘A success has been undoubtedly scored for 
the French school, and the Paris “ 


THE WORKS AT PARKESTON. 
CIV, AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY, 


‘Tue members of the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Socict “S London be aero | 
the 8th inst., for the purpose ing 
the penny. 1 
Vo} H 


hton, Mr. W. i 
cocks, and Mr. D. 


. R. W. Wi 
aay Mr, J. 8. 


pee 





iz need Proce resto 
| Bie in internal, and 9 ft. arday pa Douscct, , 
pete tncerted a a double <r nag 8 ‘ eg he . ‘to | oho 
dof to the. other. fon, A. J. |i fog Pda had bees with 
aseetgee the Cpiiadiath were oxcavated | Mandella, M.P., Vice-President of the Council, |in the national competitions: 
and filled in with concrete until asolid wall of NE, ea cents os 
. the dimensions we have oe — ene In the absence of ‘Mr. sing bere stv ber ga ny the eat 
i i wil ” . Cl J p 
‘This is now as firm as granite, w stand on o health t I im ae Hg ote ier 23 
the rented 


i f the es for centuries. The 
Soe ta Walt ‘epen tos Tn the couse of i it was suid — | now employment in the ditrits 


is built upon iron girders, with wooden 
ao smcmaseul oaelian five or six lines of rails, r students, the committeo are | in the with which 


for the conveyance of luggage and heavy goods 
from the steamers 10 the warehouses, oF 546 
versi, We may here mention that Parkeston is 
about one mile further up the Stour than the 
old quay at Harwich ; but as vessels will have 
a straight ran in, the time spent in turning will 
be saved, so that passengers will = igrasce 
ite as quickly as at present. vay 
dRords berths for seven steamships, with a 
depth of water of 27 ft. 6 in. at tide, and 
16 ft. at low tide. It will be fitted with 
hydraulic cranes, capstans, and other machinery 
the most approved modern type. Very 
extensive sidings have been arranged on the 
gridiron principle, for sorting and marshalling 
trains. These sidings are, in all, about five 
miles in length. 

















































The station building has been arranged some- 
what on the Continental plan,—a central 
booking-hall, with second-class -rooms, 


ladies’ rooms and lavatories to the left, and 
similar rooms to 2 the Saings ret 
passengers. Kach of the rooms has a 
refreshment buffet attached, and will be fitted 
with couches and other cos for the 
comfort of passengers landi ter a sea voyage. 
They are lofty rooms, well lighted and ventilated, 
and when completely furnished wil] be extremely 
handsome, A large hotel has algo been erected 
in connexion with the station, The building is 
in the Italian style of architecture. Boyle's | &, 
patent ventilators have been fitted to each 
room. The lavatories in the hotel and in the 
station are supplied with hot and cold water | annually forwarded for her inspection, 
‘upon an improved system. The arrangements | approbation has been marked 
- for heating the building have been carried ont pee ee ee ene 
according to the recommendations of Captain r which this year has again 
Shaw, of the London Fire Brigade. The corri- | Seb “aebgeorgr pel cf ‘appreciated 
dors of the hotel are composed of solid concrete aimee ete Bree tra Sa 
“pon iron girders. striving to excel. 

The quay is lighted at night by electricity on | 1t is a notadle and highly 
the arc system ; and the hotel and offices will| with oneor two exceptions, our ¢ 
‘be lighted with the Swan incandescent lamps| without intermission, been connected with : 

F ied from aecumulators. pocorn pied its nc onrearramee and the ~ 
works have been three years in. progress, | Proof ¢ system adopted and so | 
and will cost, when completed, about half a Bbly eenducted by Mim Gan and 
. rs Mise Wilson, Miss dela Miss Pocock, 
span I her gor 0 Seyi Mrs. will be found in the ever-increasing 
_ alarge quantity Jand, are prepared to | number btained . Neither 
build houses for the accommodation of their ghould. Ane 4 bb er me canes + 
wervants, so that Parkeston, which has, so to F 
speak, sprung up out of the sea, is likely to 
become a» important town inthe course of a few 

















































years. 
The engincer of the works, as we have said, 
was Mr. J. 8S. Macintyre. he Horsley Iron | 
Company were the contractors for the iron quay; | to 

the conerete wall in frontof the quay was i : * function. He found from the paper 
Messrs. J. Cochrane & Sons, of London. : “so | he alluded that in that new school of dosi; 


was Mr. Thomas, D. Ridley. of j while eo testhtcy ona 8 
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The buildings and hotel were the work of cd figure, painting in poreélain, lithograp! 

ues ype ree ys nage mati ; engraving, oe Such things a q 

ea, as nee San ae fp Erhard ae agreed hae Ea oly 
could hardly that he 


The party afterwards went over a steambhip | th 
afterwards dined si 


taking in cargo, and together. | wus to distrib prizes in ec : : 
all the female sch 


and 
/and Cheshire District 
“Rochdale on this Friday, 
on “Tho Ventilation of Sewers 
"by Mr. R. 
Gloncester, will be 
works to be i 
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competent to perform, 
were forced to 
the employment of young women itt 


and many other circumstances augarad 
on the same Only wshort time a 
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to have b 
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or clearing by the q 


the park 
ago 
male 


In 4 roll, temp. B 


Queen in the prosperity of 
name of 


the contributorg 
Majesty, the Duke of Cam 


2 7)! Duchess of Mecklenbu 


. In the nbbondance \té ther 3 
, Director of the South | Princess Mary of Teck. 


ofa -iiginess they recognised the 


as well 
y and 
cathe! 


free students three | school. 


THE CHURCH AT KHW.- 
by the 


* Pam his Highness’ dog at Kow > 
it was made a 
tt united with Pe 


in t! 


Pray tell me, sir, whose dog areyou?” 
gift of the 
vans favourite residence of 


and expressed the belief that but for the 


‘aspiratt for fame. 
doubtful derivation, 


hisfamily, would appear 


Sri 


Tg 
i 


ig| rest of the 
such| ‘The Rev. Sir A. Bailey seconded the notion 


fine |5,0001., the groater portion of which ia 


mi ee 


it as a! with the domestic lives of King George I 


which | subseribed, 
on that 
envourage- 


ts of om 


fields: 
} a cANse Ww! 


regarded 
of ‘no Baasietencobet ‘Art, 
and | 


to be allowed 


n Museum, said he 
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ill 


in 


with which he had been connected for the last it occurs 
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ee cae decth. of | Bing Geoge int the 


/ i fell into neglect, but was made a 

 fnatitution in 1840, under the auspices of the 
father of the present director, Sir Joseph 
Hooker. The garden has also been onlarged 
from leven to about seventy-five acres, extend- 
ing into Richmond parish. Some of our older 
readers will recollect that the garden wall along 
the road to Richmond had, for a considerable 
length, boen decorated with white chalk draw- 
ings, well and boldly delineated, of mon-of-war 
and other vossels,—the pastime, it is said, of an 
old pensioner who had played his in our 
naval victories. A single spar of pine, 159 ft. 
above ground, from British Columbia, forms a 
Lente by the entrance to eon pleasure- 
grounds from the gardens. From the 5 
which stands in the former, the hea) ny ene 


of, at lone i 

, if not altogether d.”” 
following year (1820) the samo_ it Com- 
mittee was in 3 
them al | sent in 


a report that was shorter even than the previous. 
one, and merely referred the House to the 


minutes of evidence, The next year, viz., 1821, 
“giving greater Facility 
‘ perry of Nuisances, | con’ 


an Act was passed for 
in the Prosecution and 


)» or 


exoluded when their detestable trick of cutting |furnaces, and who were empowered to report 


names on the walls became too great # nuisance 
and disfigurement to be tolerated. The honso 
of Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, was on the 
southern side of Kew Green. The organ of the 
church, said to be Handel's, formerly belonged 
to King George III., and is that which he 
would relieve the tedium of the affliction under 
which he suffered. In the churchyard are the 
graves of Zoffany, and of him who in portrait- 
painting has rivalled, if indeed he did not occa- 
sionally excel, his great contemporary Reynolds, 
and of his friend Kirby, the celebrated Mrs. 
Trimmer’s father. In the mansoleum lie the re- 
mains of, amongst others, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge. The church itself was built in the second 
decade of the eighteenth cen’ , and is no con- 
temptible oxample of the brickwork of that day. 


THE SMOKE NUISANCE; AND AN 
ACCOUNT OF SOME EXPERIMENTS 
RELATING THERETO.* 

Tse aistory of what is generally known as 
an anoke nuisance,” extends over more than 
earliest mention made of the “ amoke 
nuisance,” that I have been able to find, is 
recorded in the annals of Dunstable, and is 
‘to the offect that Queen Eleanor, the wife of 
Henry Iil., had to leave that town and go to 
Tutbury Castle on account of the smoke pro- 
duced by the sea coal (as the mineral was thon 
called), being so objectionable to the royal 
Jady. This was in 1257. Two years later we 
have the first recognition by public authority 
of coal-mining, when a charter was.granted by 
| the king to the freemen of Newcastle-upon- 

vy. permitting them to dig coal; but in 1806 

‘ inst its use 80 b; 

one © objectionable smoke ora <4 
when burning it, that both Houses of Parlia- 
ment nted a petition against the burnin 
of to Edward [., who in er 
& proclamation forbidding its use, and authorised 
the.dostruction of the furnaces of all those who 
should afterwards 


this fuel, the 

burn it. Early in the reign of Queen Blizabeth 
an —s rg peb iad issued the 
nse in mn di the sitting of 
Parliament, lest the health of mombers of 
the two houses should be 

From this time nothing 
done publicly, excepti 

= 1610, prohibiting the 


ther with the minutes of 
them, to the House.” 

This was a thorough into the question ; 
the committee having ore them the best 
scientific authorities of the day, and the con- 
clusions at which they arrived still hold good at 
the present time. These conclusions were 
“that smoke, which is the result of imperfect 
ew raat inall. cases be much ris 
if not entirely prevented,” and that imperfect 
combustion mae from a deficiency of atmo- 
heric air, to mix with, and act on, the 


their opinion, 
evidence taken 


its effective operation; that is, admission of air, 
ation d regulated, is the great, if not the only 
principle of preventing smoke, which is gener- 
ally applicable, and that.all inventions for the 
prevention of eacke Smo yaa the smoke 
has been separated sally by an artificial 
shower of water, produced in a flue constructed 
for the purpose) are various applicati 
in different forms of this general principle ; 
even the fiow of a jet of steam, which has been 
applied by some persons to prevent smoke in 
furnaces, ers 4 « Prone of this 
eral principle, as, steam may m 
yt ne a must necessarily flow in wii 
it, otherwise the combustion in the furnace is 
arrested,” and cot if the admission of ~ tie 
furnace is pi regulated a saving 
is effected. Tho committee also stated that 
the use of anthracite coal, and of coke, as a 
means of preventing smoke were well known ; 
and finally recommended that a Bill 
should brought into Parliament in the 
ensuing session to prohibit the production of 
smoke from furnaces. Bills were brought in in 
1844, 1845, and 1846, and then abandoned on 
account of the strong opposition they received, 
A fourth conimittee was a) to consider 
the nuisance of 


-| only to a sense of the evil effects 


Hi 


atu 


E 


expense 

—— the conviction, as also to be 
The Act of 10 and 11 Victoria, cap. 34, entitled 
“An Act. for Consolidati i 
Provisions usnally contained in Acts for Paving, 


Draining, Cleansing, ‘Ahting, and Im) 
Towns,” dated 21st ig tee , was he pine A ; 
step taken, as provision was made, by some of 
its a for dealing with the matter in 
hand, but not successfully, Inthe year 1853 
an Act was passed for the Metropolis, entitled 
“An Act to abate the Nuisance ing from 
the Smoke of Furnaces in the Metro, and — 
i Steam Vessels above London Bridge.” — 
Act applied to the works of all manu- 
\ , excepting those of glass and pottery, 
and it was to be put in operation b Sipe police. 

"Tho General Bored of Health in 1 sent in to_ 
H.M, Secretary for the Home Department a 
digest of information with regard to the opera- 
tion of inventions for the consumption of smoke; 
elicited from eoncag, Sees who had used such 
inventions for the above purposes, by inquiries 
of the Board. This inquiry needs no comment, — 
as it was merely a collection of patent schemes, 
Tn 1856 a socond Act was , “To amend 
the Smoke Nuisance Abatement (Metropolis) 
Act, 1853.” This amendment consisted in 
extending the operations of the 1853 Act to 
furnaces of p “i baths and Migros 29 
in providing t) no proceed 0 
taken against other nuisances pontdoe smoke, by 
one of her rae oe Secretaries of State, unless 
the local authorities should fail to proceed 
actively and impartially in noticing and 
suppressing such nuisances.* 

A State paper was published in 1866, con- 
taining the replies to a circular letter sent to 
the mayors and other local authorities of some 
of the 
the subject of the law in force in such towns 
with to the consumption of smoke. 

All town authorities have power to take 
action against those causing a nuisance by the 
production of smoke, under the Acts above 


mentioned ; but many towns have special Acta 


of Parliament of their own relating to this 
nuisance. The first town that procured such an 
Act was Bradford’: this was in 1802, and 


provided no patent was infri % 
A few towns have distinguis ee 
actively endeavouring to stir the up, nob 
a smoke-laden atmosphere, but to bring to bear 
the weight of public opinion upon those owne 
of man’ , who are to a great extent the 
chief -o- seo os polluting the air, 
among t! wns are London, Leeds, | 
chester, and Bi ' “eS 
The Civy of London, i Ones ee 
directions for their General Purposes Com- 
mittee to make an inquiry into the means of 
preventing smoke ; for which ‘the com- — 
mittee inserted advertiseme’ ; yi 


Maries 


in one Act certain — 


towns, asking for information on. A 


Gi 


or Hage 
asking for suggestions and the result 
was ta der 


forty-one communications, 
which, the committee reported that — 
believed a remedy could be found for 
nuisance, and recommended that ¢ 
presented to Pavrlii 





seere Feige a E 
Wane 


vr, . of the meeting will be 
found in the Leeds Mercwry of May 22nd, 1882, 
ay scientific and other associations and 
part in this question, are the following :—The 
) of Arts, the Royal Society, the Institu- 
om of seed Engineers, the 
the Priestley Club, the York Health of Towns 
Association, the National Health Association, the 
Xyrle Society, andthe Smoke Abatement Com- 
of Manchester,—all of which are still 
in existence, excepting the York Towns Health 
Association. 


The Society of Arts has taken a pecmres 
a 
xhi- 


paper was read before the Society, and 

ly discussed ; also, a reward of 251, was offered 

_ by this Society for the best essay on the and 
vention of smoke, which was .won by the late 
‘Mr. ©, Wyo Williams. The Royal Society are 
“extensive experiments made on the 

" i of London fogs. The Institution 


of * has had four rs read 
tho first 


of which were fully discussed : 
was by Mr. rew Murray, “ On the 
ion and proper ions of Boilers 
for the Generation of Steam,” Junc,1844; the 
second, by Mr. James Simpson, jan., “On the 
ae wa mt ae wae Furnaces,” 
vil, 1854 ; F . Wye Williams, 
gta tof af nace 


. regret to 


say that I 
of the temperature of the 


of | but, as the experiment was made 


i tone Seed 1856, 


opened on 
1881; and the fourth 
last year. A series of 
delivered in evnnexion 


November, 


ly Considered the pam 
Byvelyn, in 1661, called, “ Fumi- 
fugium, or the Inconvenience of the Air and 
Smoke a ie as dissipated. pee with 
some ambl posed . E., eeq,, 
to his Sacred j 5 snl date woehones 
now assembled.” I bring the former to your 
notice on account of its excellence, and the 
second, because of its being the first work on 
Conl Smoke, and, therefore, historically in- 
teresting. 


Practical, , 
written by J. 


Having 
question,” 


part of my 
some 


iven a short hi of the “smoke 
TT shall now py to the second 
per, which will be an account of 
iments that 


what could be done in the way of abstracting 
the visible particles of carbon contained in the 
products resulting from the combustion of coal, 
se apne known as smoke, a term I have 

itherto used, and for the sake of convenience 
shall continne so to do. 


: 8 
4 to, in@iameter, and 12 ft. high, sur- 


chimney, 
od with dry sand, contained in 6-in. 


1881, it was probably about 50: 

ments having been made in ‘ 

Messrs. Horn & Sons, tho the c 
not-at work. The next thing done war 

the jet, and cause water to be pom 

top of the collector, through the hie 

the water ran in fine streams; bub the 

on the smoke, which had all this time been 
pouring out, was nothing, so far ne ey 
could judge. 'The collector was then’ 

with coke broken into pieces about the 

a large walnut, and the débris produced. 
breakage. But on pnasing the smoke. ‘hr 
the coke no effect was apparent. The collecte 
was then gradually filled up at intervals 
coke of the same size and kind as e 
the results noted at each increase in depth « 
material. No appreciable result was obtai 
until the jet was started, antl the eoke. 
saturated with water by pouring it on the’ 
of the collector, when a decided impr 

took place; the smoke turning from | 


phiet | black to a yellowish brown colour. — 


found that the smoke, notwithi ; 
presence of the coke, preferred ree 0 
the descending-pipe, and through the collector, 
to passing ont of the top of the ascending-p 
when the jet was at work. To ensure 
smoke being evenly distributed (between 

top of the coke, and the underside of the to 
of the collector), a space of 1} in. in depth 
left. A trial was now made to gee if the 
from ‘the jet, water, and coke, would 
clean the smoke produced, by <— — 0 


coal, however small ; and althoug! 
of coal that were tried were gradual * 
duced until only one quarter of an ounce was 
put into a clear fire, smoke was made, and 
showed itself after passing throngh the collec- 
tor, Coal-tar was next poured on the coke 
until it became thoroughly saturated; but the 
only effect on the furthcoming smoke was that it_ 
smelt much worse than before. After this the’ 
collector was emptied of its contents, whid 
were found to have been well filled in, 
thoroughly impregnated with the tar, notwith- — 
standing that it had been uly saturated | 
with water. The quantity of coke in the — 
collector equalled 10} cubic feet. ater 

Four trays were covered 
matting, and placed in the collector at equal 
distances apart, and jets of water were made 
to play across the inside, the jets rom: 
holes pierced in pipes situated above 
tray, and on each _ Barys — of | 
experiment was nothing, unless traini) 
of a few of the coarser particles from out 
the smoke-be considered anythi 

Having finished with amall 
. “tafe high, by 3 ft by 
which was 12 ft. high, . ” 
a.perforated tray top, similar to the pr 
iaieclor. The bottom arb eee V sha 
ing from Yin. up the sides, 

: i the centre, in front of 


were made, the collector (after a 
ix weeks, to allow the coke to d 
cai p, and the amo 





iece of we i 
ore. A similar piece rotted was 

now fixed at 4 in. above the of the him time. 
and the smoke, cut off from the collector, 

> made to pass into the air. After remaining for 
ten minutes the paper was taken down and 
examined, when it was found to be diseoloured, 
and had on it a deposit of fine soot. The object 
of this Jast experiment was to obtain some 
doa as to the amount of ene. - = 

receiving ‘in passi @ CO) 

i: exact el Bo of this © could not be'obtained, 
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. for, although all the smoke was passed through |length of time 
».. the tpillector, there was no way of obtaining | was six minutes 
4 knowledge of what had been comnctal A second 





E 


except by weight the collector and its 
< vey wad both i an experiment and after- 
wards. ‘This wag practically an impossibility, 
for nothing but a very large, extremely accurate 
apd specially constructed weighing-machine, 
~ would have been of any use, and the know- 
| ledge, when obtained, of little practical value. 
| But to resume, The coke in the collection 
was next thoroughly wetted, the jet set to 
work, and water turned on to the 
top (the holes in which had been previously 
stopped with clay) so as to keep a number of 
fine stroams of water constantly running, and 
thus ensure the coke being kept in a saturated 
condition. The smoke was now passed into 
the collector, and notwithstanding everythi 
pthat the products of combustion ce 
‘through,—for they did pass through,—still there 
_ was smoke, much less undoubtedly, but there 
- was still a fair quantity of it. The regult was 
astounding, for from a small grate, the area of 
which was only 45 square inches, the amoke 
|) had-passed through a mass of saturated coke 
eo ting an area of 1,296 sqnare inches, ant 
RE a ing a depth of 11 ft., amounting in all to 
uot 99 cube feot. The result was , not 
| only on acconnt of the smoke still 7 
| ~ Dnt also-that ithe gases should have been ablo to 
' make their way through the collector at all 
when the obstruction to their is considered. 
As have before stated, all dast and small 
pieces made in breaking the coke were into 
x ¢ collector with the larger pieces. the 
ee collector we pee the contents gee ontlet paper 
| Rothing o much in consistency as well mixed a rere 
| Goncrete, ready for depositing, “A test wasnow| A third collector was constructed like 
tho partially-cleared exe. hy placing. the last, excepting that it was divided int 
of wetted blotting-paper at @ equal compartments. by six grids, in. 
«in front of the outlet, and e: it | four com, 4 
hours to the smoke, ‘Thig in | wag only 1 square foot 
4s the paper was not affected in any | feeb, and contained 12 
oxcepting that it smelt of smoke. It waa 
that the dense appearance. of the | nscd, 
suing gases might be due to some oxtent to 
Yapour mixed with them: so a length of 
iron tabing was added to the and a} this 
made underneath it in order rt pl 
ht, by being hoated, be made in’ t 
ne had some effect, for the 
ucts of combustion wag 
decreased. 
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! Te crn_place wos fonnd where na i ued | is ' 
me ¢ 1 
| coe eee speek 
E itu cles lat bons in. PR f waits, gradually soe the 





‘ _-. Into the lower part 
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